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LITERATURE. 
‘TBS ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE.”’ 


The Revolution. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. 
Translated by John Durand. Vol. I. 
(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 


THE first volume of M. Taine’s great work 
on the Origin of Contemporary France, en- 
titled The Old Régime, was received with 
almost unanimous commendation. <A point 
of detail here and there might be open to 
discussion, but his picture of the causes of 
dissolution which were at work in the ancien 
régime, and of the elements of disorder 
which were so rife in France when the Re- 
volution was on the point of breaking out, 
was almost universally admired as equally 
trathful and striking. His second volume, 
which is likewise the first of the two dealing 
with the revolutionary period, has met with 
a very different reception. It has been the 
object of the most opposite criticisms, of the 
most passionate controversies. On all hands 
it has been treated, not as an historical work, 
but as a political pamphlet. The eulogies 
which it has received can scarcely have been 
flatterg to M. Taine, for they almost all 
appeared in journals hitherto accustomed 
to attack him with a violence akin to 
insult, which applauded in him a real-or 
supposed enemy of the Republic, and which 
saw him already converted to Catholicism 
after having been converted to Monarchy. 
Nor can the attacks to which he has been 
exposed have greatly affected him as a rule, 
since they generally bore the stamp of too 
evident party bias; they came from those 
who, compelled to do battle day by day for 
the modern principles of liberty and 
equality, the conquest of which dates in 
France from the Revolution, saw in M. Taine 
a systematic enemy and detractor of that 
Revolution. Among all the criticisms on 
M. Taine, favourable or tinfavourable, from 
the Right or from the Left, there are very 
few which took seriously the words of his 
Preface : “I have written this book as if my 
subject had been the revolutions of Florence 
or Athens. This is history, nothing more.” 
M. Taine certainly believes that he has 
written in this spirit, but there is no one at 
the present day, not only in France but in 
Europe, who is capable of writing on the 


~ French Revolution with the impartiality and 


self-isolation which M. Taine boasts of. I 
will add that this impartiality was more 
difficult of attainment for him than for 
most, for even those who have not the 
hononr of his personal acquaintance can see 
from many a passage in his books that he is 
to be reckoned among those who have no con- 





‘fidence in the political present or future of 


France, who see in democracy little but its 
dangers and its errors, and who believe that 
the downfall of aristocracy and monarchy 
deprived a great centralised country like 
France of indispensable elements of order 
and civilisation. Nor doI see why a philo- 
sophical historian who is studying the origin 
of the social and political condition of his 
country should be debarred from using the 
experience of the present to form a judgment 
on the past, from thinking of the France 
of to-day when speaking of the France 
of yesterday. This splendid freedom from 
human passion of which M. Taine mis- 
takenly boasts is no more desirable than it 
is attainable. 

What M. Taine is entitled to say is that 
he has not directed his criticism to some 
particular fact, to some particular personage 
of contemporary history ; that his ideas have 
not been the result of any recent rancour or 
alarm, but of a general conception which 
has long existed in germ in his mind, which 
has ripened slowly, and to which contempo- 
rary events may possibly have given a 
slightly wider development and a more 
sombre colouring. In 1863 he wrote of 
Hobbes in his History of English Interature, 
vol. ii, p. 471 :— 


“ On voyait chez lui comme chez Descartes, mais 
avec excés et en plus haut relief, la forme d’esprit 
qui fit par toute l'Europe l’age classique: non pas 
Vindépendance de l'inspiration et du génie comme 
& la Renaissance: non pas la maturité des 
méthodes expérimentales et des conceptions d’en- 
semble comme dans lige présent; mais l’indé- 

ndance de la raison raisonnante, qui écartant 
Fseesianiien, l'affranchissant de la tradition, 
pratiquant mal l’expérience, trouve dans la logique 
sa reine, dans les mathématiques son modéle, dans 
le discours son organe, dans la société polie son 
auditoire, dans les vérités moyennes son emploi, 
dans l’homme abstrait sa matiére, dans l'idéologie 
sa formule, dans la Révolution francaise sa gloire 
et sa condamnation, son triomphe et sa fin.” 
These lines contain in germ the very sum 
and substance of M. Taine’s last two volumes. 

What has evidently impressed M. Taine 
in the history of France in the nineteenth 
century is the incapacity for providing her- 
self with a stable Government which that 
country has experienced ; the disproportion 
between the violence of her efforts, the 
greatness of her hopes, and the poverty of 
the results. To criticise a work fairly one 
must obviously begin by forming a clear 
idea of the author’s object, of the problem 
which he has set himself to solve. It seems 
to me that the question which M. Taine has 
asked himself is this :—‘‘Why has France 
suffered so many revolutions, none of which 
has given rise to any durable political settle- 
ment?” In his first volume he explained 
the causes of the collapse of the ancien 
régime. In the second he shows why the 
Revolution of ’89 ended in the Reign of 
Terror. His third volume will prove that 
the Terror led of necessity straight to 
despotism ; while. the fourth will be the con- 
demnation of the Napoleonic system, which, 
after it had changed France into a barrack 
and a gigantic police-office, proved unable 
to guarantee either the frontiers of the 
country or the imperial throne. 

If the subjects of M. Taine’s second 
volume be circumscribed within these limits 





it is not open to much criticism. In the 

first book, “Spontaneous Anarchy,” he 

shows that from the early months of 1789, 

famine on one side, and on the other the 

unbounded hopes which the promise of re- 

forms had awakened in all minds, produced 

general disorder and crime. Soon the mob, 

which, -through the absence or impotence 

of any public force, reigns supreme, takes 

the Bastille, pillages the breadshops and the 

corn-stores, ill-treats the nobles, dictates to 

the King and the Assembly; the people, 

anticipating the hoped-for reforms, refuses 

to recognise any authority, rejects all burdens 

and usurps all rights. In the second book, 

“The Constituent Assembly and its Work,” 

we see that the members of that Assembly 

had neither sufficient enlightenment to form 
a just idea of the reforms to be undertaken, 

nor the calmness and independence necessary 

to achieve a wise and mature result. They 
worked hurriedly, in the midst of excitement 
and disorder, and under the pressure of in- 
surrection. They destroyed things which they 
should have preserved. The suppression of 
feudal rights was accomplished in hot haste, 
it produced disturbance in all social relations, 
and at once ruined the nobles and stirred jup 
the passions of the peasantry against them ; 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy deprived 
the Constituent Assembly of a powerful 
element of strength and influence by alienat- 
ing the Church, and sowed broadcast the 
seeds of civil war. The creations of the 
Assembly nowhere afforded a solid basis for 
the construction of a new social and political 
order. The King is powerless, in possession 
of but one single right—the veto — which 
renders him odious without allowing him 
any freedom of action. In the Departments 
and the municipalities, the suppression 
of any delegated authority from the central 
power, and the system of election as sole 
source of all judicial and administrative 
functions, render impossible any resistance 
to local disorders. There is no regularity in 
the action of authority, and the elements of 
order are everywhere powerless or annulled. 
The third book, “‘ The Constitution applied,” 
shows us the growth of disorder in 1790 
and 1791; the unbridled frenzy of popular 
passions; the trade in corn interrupted by 
the populace at the very moment when 
nothing but its free circulation could pre- 
vent a famine ; forests, preserves, hunting- 
grounds destroyed in a few months; the 
country-houses burnt, the nobles massacred 
or outraged ; the collection of taxes rendered 

impossible ; the army disorganised. 

This picture is no rough and abstract 
sketch ; it is composed of a multitude of 
minute special details, gathered with infinite 
patience from the Archives of Paris and the 
Departments. M. Taine has borrowed the 
whole substance of his book from contem- 
porary documents. It is, in truth, simply an 
accumulation of facts, tested and classified. 
In most cases the exact text of the docu- 
ments is quoted, and their source indicated. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more positive, 
more irrefutable than M. Taine’s book, and 
the conclusion which every reader will draw 
from it is that which history itself drew 
from these events eighty years ago: this 
phantom monarchy was doomed to dis- 
appear; this Constitution without cohesion 
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was doomed to perish. This anarchy was 
doomed to increase more and more till it 
reached its culminating point in the Terror. 
Conceived with the simplicity of conscious 
strength, founded on endless researches 
among original documents,. written in the 
nervous and animated style to which M. Taine 
has accustomed us, this new volume is alto- 
gether a most remarkable work, and itappears 
to me difficult to contradict either its con- 
tents, or the conclusion which naturally fol- 
lows from it and which I have just indicated. 

But why then has it met with such a host 
of assailants? The first reason is that M. 
Taine has given his book a title far too com- 
prehensive for its contents. We expect to 
find in it the “Origin of Contemporary 
France” —i.e., what in the history of the 
years 1789-1792 has exercised a durable 
influence on the history of the nineteenth 
century. But what do we actually find? 
Simply the reasons why the Constitution of 
1791 could not live. Certainly it is well for 
us to know the errors of our fathers in order 
that we may not repeat them; but this is 
only one side of the question. The history 
of French society for the last ninety years 
is not wholly to be looked for in the history 
of our political evolutions and revolutions. 
There is a vast mass of laws, of institutions, 
of ideas and sentiments which were created 
or spread by the Revolution, which have 
become the very foundations of our national 
life, which no political reform has shaken. 
Of all this M. Taine says nothing. The 
French Revolution was only one form of the 
great social revolution which began in the 
sixteenth century, and was accomplished 
everywhere in the eighteenth—in some privi- 
leged countries, such as England, without 
violent shocks; in others, such as Italy or 
Germany, by victorious foreign arms. By it 
France achieved national unity, equality 
before the law, guarantees for individual 
liberty, freedom of thought and worship, a 
system of uniform, prompt, and cheap 
justice, the suppression of a thousand odious 
privileges, and finally the partial realisa- 
tion of those Rights of Man which it 
is easy to turn into ridicule, which it 
was imprudent to proclaim as the code 
of the new social system, but which remain 
the programme of modern society. Of all 
this great work M. Taine says nothing. It 
is nevertheless this that has been durable, 
not the disorders which accompanied the too 
precipitate execution of these reforms. And, 
beside the new facts produced by the Revo- 
lution, there are also the ideas and senti- 
ments which it inspired. Its partisans really 
believed that a new era of justice and free- 
dom was opening for humanity. Despite all 
their weaknesses, their illusions and their 
disillusions, it is fully certain that the ideal 
they dreamed of is very different from 
that of the ancien régime and very superior 
to it, and that this ideal has become that of 
the men of the nineteenth century. The 
struggle of the new ideal against the old 
ideal, of the new society against the old 
society, has produced many tears, many 
rains, and much bloodshed. But these tears 
and ruins and bloodshed were but passing 
phenomena. The creation of modern society 
has been the lasting fact. And this fact M. 
Taine does not show us. 





This brings me to the second reason which 
has given rise to well-founded objections to 
M. Taine’s book. He has not impartially 
presented the facts, interesting and in great 
measure new as they are, which he relates. 
Here perhaps he shows himself under the 
influence of the present. He seems from 
one end of his book to the other to be draw- 
ing up an indictment against the French 
Revolution, so carefully does he conceal the 
extenuating circumstances in these outbreaks 
of revolutionary violence, in such mild and 
flattering colours does he depict the attitude 
of the enemies of the Revolution. For in- 
stance, when he is describing the taking of 
the Bastille on July 14, he represents it as an 
insurrection without serious motives, though 
at the very time the Court was planning the 
dissolution of the States-General, and had 
just dismissed Necker. He seems to admit 
at the beginning of the second chapter of 
Book II. that the necessary reforms might 
have been easily accomplished, that neither 
the king nor the privileged orders opposed 
them. Here M. ‘laine seems to have for- 
gotten what he wrote in his first volume. 
The whole of the first volume goes to prove 
that in the eighteenth century all society was 
so profoundly rotten that at the first shock the 
whole edifice of t’,e ancien régime must in- 
fallibly crumble into dust. The time for re- 
forms was past ; the least spark could not fail 
io kindle the mass of powder that lay piled 
up on every side. The phrase “ spontaneous 
anarchy ”’ is a false term. Nothing was less 
spontaneous than the revolutionary anarchy. 
It was the fatal consequence of the ancien 
régime. 

While M. Taine nowhere brings out the 
elements of greatness and generosity in the 
ideas and acts of the revolutionary party, 
while he only lays stress on the chimerical 
and grotesque aspects of the federations of 
1790, he paints the attitude of the privileged 
classes in the most glowing colours. The 
nobles first applaud the Revolution, then 
submit like martyrs to all manner of ont- 
rages. They only emigrate when they are 
forced. The author forgets that the émigrés 
from the very first sought to induce Europe 
to rise against France ; that the Court never 
ceased to cast its eyes abroad for support 
against the Revolution; that Royalist papers 
never ceased in 1789, 1790, and 1791 to 
threaten even the most moderate deputies of 
the majority of the Constituent Assembly 
with the gallows or the scaffold; that the 
opposition of the clergy to the Civil Con- 
stitution, which after all introduced no en- 
croachment on the domain of faith, gave 
rise to insurrections and finally to civil war 
throughout the whole of the West of 
France. At Montauban and at Nimes 
the outbreaks of violence of which the 
members of the reactionary party were 
the victims were caused by armed re- 
sistance to reforms. When one who has 
been long oppressed shakes off for the first 
time the yoke of the oppressor, although he 
be the stronger yet he always thinks himself 
on the verge of being crushed anew, and his 
violence is proportionate, not to his present 
dangers, but to his sufferings in the past and 
his fears for the future. To represent the 


privileged classes in 1790 as a flock of vic- 
tims resigned to their fate, and the people 





as a band of headsmen maddened with the 
lust for blood, and to say that such was the 
whole of France between ’89 and ’92, is 
false from the point of view both of psycho- 
logy and of history. 

Y niet also find fault with M. Taine for 
having suppressed individuals in his book, 
and spoken only of the masses. I admit 
that in such convulsions the individual loses 
his value and his rank, and that great cur- 
rents of ideas or passions are the real actors 
in the historical drama. Still, individuals 
played a part—the king with his weakness, 
the queen with her lack of self-restraint and 
het anti-patriotic intrigues, the king’s 
brothers with their outbursts of reactionary 
violence. And Mirabeau, and the Feuil- 
lants, and Siéyés, and Cazalés—had they 
not each and all their share of responsibility 
in the development of events? Is not Mira- 
beau above all entitled to a more prominent 
place in the origin of contemporary France ? 
Why, again, has not M. Taine shown us, 
together with the pressure of the Clubs and 
the populace on the Assembly, the responsi- 
bility which rests with the Right for ensur- 
ing the failure of all moderate plans, and 
especially for hindering the proposal of Bar- 
nave and of Malonet for the revision of the 
Constitution and for strengthening the hands 
of the Executive? Was there not in this 
absence of statesmanship among the Conser- 
vatives, in this tendency to incite their 
opponents to acts of exaggeration and vio- 
lence in order to lead the country back by 
fear to despotism, a feature well worth 
noting ? for it has continued to distinguish 
French Conservatives down to our own days. 

M. Taine simplifies everything. He says 
at the close of his work that the Revolution 
in his eyes is nothing but an attack of deli- 
rium tremens :— 

“So France, exhausted by fasting under the 
Monarchy, made drunk by the bad drug of ‘the 
Social-Contract, and countless other adulterated or 
fiery beverages, is suddenly struck with paralysis 
of the brain; at once -she is convulsed in every 
limb, through the incoherent play and contradic- 
tory twitchings of her discordant organs. At this 
time she has traversed the period of joyous mad- 
ness, and is about to enter upon the period of 
sombre delirium ” (pp. 355-6) ;* 
or, to quote the original :— 
“ La France, épuisée de jeunes sous la monarchie, 
enivrée par la mauvaise eau de vie du Contrat 
Social et de vingt autres boissons frelatées ou 
bralantes, puis subitement frappée de paralysie & 
la téte, aussitét a trébuché de tous ses membres par 
le jeu incohérent et par les tiraillements contra- 
dictoires de tous se’ organes désaccordés. Elle a 
traversé la période de délire joyeux, et va entrer 
dans la période du délire sombre ” (p. 460). 
All this physiology does not in reality explain 
much. History is neither so simple nor so 
disheartening as this amountsto. M. Taine’s 
mind is that of a savant and a logician ; he 
never has but one idea at once. He is want- 
ing in the one quality essential to the psycho- 
logist and the historian ; the feeling of the 
complexity of life. He has an excellent eye 
for the outward form of men and things; he 
aints them with the most brilliant colour- 
ing; but when he wishes to explain their 
inner organism, he only seizes one or two 





* This passage may serve as @ specimen of the 
translation, which is fair, but scarcely elegant or idio- 
matic, 
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great motive-powers by means of which he 
thinks he can explain everything. He fancies 
that he has explained Shakspere when he 
has said that he was ali imagination; he 
fancies that he has explained the Revolution 
when he has written a study on mobs. In 
his eyes the mob controls the first part of 
the Revolution as faction will control the 
second. In reality he has only explained 
one side of Shakspere ‘and one side of the 
Revolution. True, it was a very important 
side, and one too much neglected hitherto. 
M. Taine has thrown a bright, even too 
bright a light upon it from documents 
almost invariably new; he: has written a 
book which, though a little monotonons, is 
full of tragical and spirit-stirring interest. 
No one from henceforward will write on 
the Revolution without borrowing much 
from him. This is assuredly no small merit 








for a historian. G. Monon. 
A Handful of Honeysuckles. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


In the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve one 
notices that young writers always call their 
collections of verses by the names of flowers. 
M. Sainte-Beuve received Flowers of the 
Vosges, First Flowers (we venture to trans- 
late the French titles), Passion Flowers, 
Flowers of the Evening Party, Lilac Flowers, 
and so forth. Miss Robinson has made honey- 
suckles the sponsors of her poems. Though 
some of the plants seem to have strayed out 
of the cultivated gardens of Mr. Rossetti 
and Mr. Swinburne, many of these buds are 
pretty and sweet enough. To drop the floral 
metaphor, Miss Robinson has a considerable 
mastery of verse, she has style, some original 
thoughts, some dainty affectations, and, like 
other people, a trick of unconscious imita- 
tion. Setting that inevitable fault aside, 
her collection is infinitely superior to most 
handfuls of lyrical honeysuckles. Many of 
the verses are spontaneous, the musical ex- 
pression of dreams and delicate fancies. 
‘In the brown old organ loft 
Rose and gold with sunset fire, 
I sat playing, loud and soft, 
Dreaming out my heart’s desire.” 
These lines, full of melody and sentiment, 
are the key-note of the poems, which them- 
selves are rich with the long sunsets and 
lingering visions of youth. They are so 
natural sometimes, with their faults and 
their freshness, that they affect one like 
echoes of voices out of early years, and thus 
they win the reader with a charm not all 
their own, but partly borrowed, as the charm 
of Nature is borrowed, from memories of 
times past. Miss Robinson’s book opens with 
a narrative, “after Boccaccio.” Constance, 
believing that Martuccio is drowned, and 
willing no longer to live but rather to perish 
by the same death as her lover, commits her- 
self to the sea in a boat, and is borne by the 
winds to his feet, on the coast of Barbary. 
“She opened wide her happy eyes 
That shone so strangely sweet and bright, 
And said— We aro in Paradise : 
I, too, was lost at sea last night. 
What? did you think when you were drown’d, 
I could stay happy on dry ground ? 
No, no! I came to you, my heart’s delight.’ ” 
There are s of great tenderness 
in this tale, which is full of promise, 





and in itself an agreeable and touching 
poem. “ Queen Rosalys ” has the unpleasant 
refrain, ‘‘ And hey, but she was fair!” with 
a number of other refrains, not only super- 
fluous but now positively unfashionable. ‘A 
Pastoral” is a very meritorious piece of 
verse, but does “lawn” ae rhyme to 
“Faun,” “torn,” and “horn”? “In Apol- 
lo’s Garden” has abundance of music. I 
do not feel absolutely certain that the French 
verses would satisfy a Frenchman. ‘“ Para- 
dise Fancies” are pretty, and scrappy. The 
philosophy of Schopenhauer is put with 
wondrous terseness in “Will.” Miss 
Robinson writes ballads after the manner of 
De Banville and the French, the manner 
lately introduced to England by Mr. Gosse, 
Mr. Dobson, and others. Why does she 
ive her ballads four stanzas eachP A 
double ballad is all very well, but four 
stanzas mean waste of good rhymes. Among 
the sonnets, “Thanksgiving for Flowers,” 
and “A Dreamer,” are worthy of praise, and 
“‘ Advent” is very powerful and strange. 
Room must be found for a characteristic 
song :— 
**Lz Ror est Morr. 
“ And shall I weep that Love’s no more, 
And magnify his reign ? 
Sure never mortal man before 
Would have his griefagain. 
Farewell the long-continued ache, 
The days a-dream, the nights awake ; 
I will rejoice and merry make, 
And never more complain! 
King Love is dead, and gone for aye, 
Who ruled with might and main, 
For with a bitter word one day 
I found my tyrant slain. 
And he in Heathenesse was bred, 
Nor ever was baptised, ’tis said, 
Nor is of any creed, and dead 
Can never rise again.” 

One may hope that Miss Robinson will 
write more lyrics. She has printed one 
triolet at least (the last of the series), which 
has the highest poetical merit, the most 
touching lyrical cadence. A. Lane. 








Outlines of the History of Religion to the 
Spread of the Universal Religions. By C. 
P. Tiele, D.D. Translated by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. (Triibner.) 


Tis is an admirable handbook, full, com- 
pact, lucid in method and statement, written 
in an easy and graceful style, here happily 
rendered by a translator who has known how 
to preserve the best qualities of his original. 
The work is as full of interest as of matter ; 
though the canvas is crowded, the figures do 
not jostle each other, every one is as clear- 
cut and distinct as if it had been the object 
of long and loving study. It is intended to 
be “a kind of guide or travelling-book ” to 
those who wish to journey “through the 
immense fairyland of human faith and 
hope ;” and certainly it would be hard to 
find a better-informed or more comprehen- 
sive guide. Dr. Tiele stated in his Preface 
to the original that his aim had been to pro- 
vide a book that could be used in the higher 
education; and he has since then been happily 

laced in a position where he can use it. 

e has been appointed to the newly-instituted 
meen of the General History of 


ligions in the University of Leiden. This 


appointment was made under the new law 





for the higher education in Holland. That 
law has placed the Theological on the same 
footing as the other Faculties, and so it 
is no longer necessary that its Chairs be 
filled from the ranks of those who belong to 
the Dutch Reformed Church alone. Dr. 
Tiele is a Remonstrant, and was head of 
the Remonstrant Seminary at Leiden; but 
the abolition of the old restrictions has 
allowed his transference to the larger and 
more congenial field of the university. 

Dr. Tiele has well said that what he 
here gives are “ outlines, pencil-sketches— 
nothing more;” but they are the sketches 
of a genuine artist who has studied his art, 
and proved his skill in larger and more 
elaborate works. His short paragraphs ex- 
cellently present the more characteristic 
qualities of the religions whose history they 
tell. The bibliographical notes prefixed to 
the chapters will help to guide the reader 
who wishes to extend his studies. These 
notes do not profess to be in every case com- 
plete, and might easily have been made 
more extensive and exhaustive. We regret 
to see no notice of the interesting and still 
valuable works on Chinese Literature and 
Religion of Intorcetta, Rougemont, and the 
other Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth 
century ; and no reference to the excellent 
and comprehensive works of Beal on the 
Scriptures and Legends of Chinese Bud- 
dhism; or to the works and essays of men 
who did so much to make a knowledge of 
Buddhism possible as Hodgson and Csoma 
de K6rés. But our author does not profess 
to describe Buddhism, only to indicate its 
character and relation to Brahmanism. 

Dr. Tiele writes under a twofold limita- 
tion, an historical and a philosophical. He 
confines himself to the more ancient religions, 
and only glances at the origin of the 
universal religions—Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Islam. This limitation was wise, and 
necessary in a work intended to serve the 
purpose of a handbook. It involved, too, 
the other limitation. It was impossible to 
philosophise pepe meaner religion where its 
history was so incomplete, especially when 
the undescribed were so much greater than 
the described phenomena. Religion must 
be historically studied before it can be philo- 
sophically explained, Dr. Tiele well says as 
to “what is called by the unhappy name of 
the Science of Religions ”’—the substitute 
he proposes, “ hierology,” is open to quite 
as many and grave objections :—“ There 
is great danger that so young a science 
may lose itself in abstract speculations, 
based on a few facts and a great many 
dubious or uncertain statements, or not 
based’ on any facts at all.” The danger 
here indicated is real enough. The facts 
need to be studied, not simply in them- 
selves, but’ in their proper order and rela- 
tion. In Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Soci- 
ology there are many curious illustrations of 
facts misplaced and misinterpreted, having 
been arranged according to superficial and 
accidental resemblances rather than pre- 
sented and explained in their historical order 
and relations. Where the religions of the 
world have not been studied analytically and 
historically, theories as to the origin and 
development of religion can be no better than 
pure imaginations. 
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Yet Dr. Tiele is not without a Philosophy 
of Religion, though it is here unexpressed. 
It underlies his work and determines his 
order and classification. And it is here we 
are most inclined to differ from him. 
We do not question “the hypothesis 
of development,” but we do question 
whether his reading of it be the right 
one. He says, truly enough, “the 
question whether religion is as old as the 
human race, or whether it is the growth of 
a later stage, is as little open to solution by 
historical research as that of its origin and 
essence ; it can only be answered by psycho- 
logy, and is a purely philosophical enquiry.” 
But where the enquiry is philosophical, our 
conception of mind may materially influence 
our conception, not simply of the origin and 
psychological roots of religion, but also of 
its nature and development. What philo- 
sophy brings out of mind depends very 
much on what philosophy finds in it. The 
theory of knowing involves as many and as 
vital questions in the science of religion as 
in metaphysics, and we may say that the 
questions raised by the former invest Em- 
piricism and Transcendentalism with a new 
interest. But while philosophy must here 
speak the last word, it can have no right to 
do so until it has travelled back as far as 
history can carryit. We doubt whether either 
the one or the other justifies us in regarding 
the religions of our present savage tribes as 
representative of the most ancient, or the 
stage next to the most ancient, form of 
religion. The savage are as old as the 
civilised races, and can as little be named 
primitive. They cannot be held as real 
representatives of our ancestors, or they 
could not have continued through so many 
generations what they are. But where the 
men so differ their religions can hardly be 
alike. Were a human being to remain for 
centuries an undeveloped child, it would be 
a bad type of normal childhood, and its 
ways little illustrative of the ways of a 
happy and healthy human child. In the 
mind of the one philosophy would discover 
qualities, actual and latent, unlike those 
existent in the other, and quite capable of 
explaining their different destinies. And so 
it seems to me that the oldest religions may 
be contrasted rather than compared with the 
religions of our lower races. 

The first chapter well describes “ Religion 
under the Control of Animism.” It selects 
and presents in lucid order and admirable 
discrimination the distinctive qualities and 
features of the lower and unprogressive races. 
The second chapter, “ Religion among the 
Chinese,” is a slighter but clear and well- 
marked sketch. It takes too little notice of 
the double and divergent interpretations of 
the old religion inside China itself, and the 
perplexities thus caused among foreign stu- 
dents. The Shin and Shangti controversy, 
both in its older and later phases, was in 
great part due to these perplexities. Dr. 
Tiele’s sketch is just too consistent and co- 
herent, and does not present the esoteric and 
exoteric views in their antithesis, if not con- 
tradiction. The third chapter describes 
“ Religion among the Hamites and Semites,”’ 
and abounds in striking and suggestive para- 
graphs, fresh and interesting views. We 
have here the fruits of extensive study 





and research. The best results of the 
best scholarship are presented in forms 
intelligible to any reader of moderate 
intelligence, by a student who knows 
how to sift and combine. Anyone who 
carefully studies this chapter will find 
himself in possession of a wonderfully clear 
and complete picture of the religions that 
flourished in the region between the Nile and 
the Euphrates, the region that has been 
above all others fruitful of faiths. Chapter 
iv. exhibits “ Religion among the Indo- 
Germans, excluding the Greeks and Romans.”’ 
Here Hinduism in its several stages, Vedic, 
pre-Buddhistic, Brahmanical and _post- 
Buddhistic, Mazdeism, the religion of the 
Wends, or Letto-Slavs, and of the Ger- 
mans, are traced in firm yet full outlines. 
The fifth and last chapter is concerned 
with ‘Religion among the Indo-Germans 
under the Influence of the Semites and 
Hamites ”’—.e., the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans. The work thus goes over an 
immense and varied field, every step of 
which suggests questions of the deepest inter- 
est and opens far-reaching and striking views. 
While it brings us only to the verge of the 
Universal Religions, yet it leaves us on the 
hither rather than the further side. The 
Semitic religions culminated in Islam, the 
Indo-European, as developed in India, in 
Buddhism, but Christianity out of the union 
of East and West, the East sending the 
creative idea, but the West preparing the 
way. 

“Out of the mutual co-operation of these factors, 
the union of Israelite piety with Persian morality, 
Greek humanism, and a universalism vying 
with that of Rome—in other words, out of the 
alliance of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
mind—arose the mighty universal religion which 
reconciles them both, and has nowhere found so 
many adherents and reached so high a develop- 
ment as among the Indo-Germanic nations of 
Europe.” 


Dr. Tiele’s larger work on The Hainitic 
and Semitic Religions was noticed in these 
columns when it appeared several years ago, 
and the present embodies the more important 
results of the earlier work, though kere and 
there modified by further study aud later 
researches. In his chapters on the Indo- 
Germanic religions there is little calling 
for criticism, almost everything calls for com- 
mendation. He thinks “it very doubtful 
whether ”’ the primitive Indo-Germanic re- 
ligion “may be rightly called a polytheism, 
or whether it was really more than a very 
advanced polydaemonism.”’ The latter word 
can be applied to it only provided daemon 
be understood in its Greek as opposed to 
its English sense. Where the distinctive 
names of deity are expressive of brightness 
and the sensations produced by light, the 
inference is that the faith is gladsome rather 
than dismal or demonic. It is doubtful 
whether “there is reason to believe” that 
‘*the worship of fire” and “the drink of 
immortality ’’ “were adopted from a non- 
Aryan race,”’ the evidence being rather, as 
it seems to us, in favour of an intra-Aryan 
origin. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
notices of such minor differences. We are 
heartily glad to meet Dr. Tiele’s Outlines in 
their English dress. The bovk is the work 
of a scholar and thinker who both knwws 





and loves his subject, who combines in a 
singular degree sobriety and independence 
of judgment with extensive research. He 
has devoted himself to the study of the 
religions of man, and those persons who 
are so interested in these religions as to 
wish to study them at once historically and 
comparatively will find in Dr. Tiele a guide 
who has explained and mapped out the older 
and remoter half of the world they wish to 
know. A. M. Farkparen. 








Conditions of Social Well-Being : or, Inquiries 
into the Material and Moral Position of the 
Populations of Europe and America, with 
particular Reference to those of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By David Cunning- 
ham, F.8.8., M.Inst.C.E. (Longmans.) 


Ir would be a hard matter for any man to 
justify this title by the contents of a single 
volume: it embraces the whole science of 
sociology; it covers the two active and go- 
verning continents of the world; it compre- 
hends the past, and does not scruple to gaze 
deeply into the future. Moreover, it is @ 
theme concerning which more has been 
written—and written well and wisely—than 
any single head can contain, or than any 
literary organisation can digest. To say 
that Mr. Cunningham’s work does not satisfy 
the idea which his title suggests is in one 
sense a mild condemnation, and in another 
a severe censure: he has failed where suc- 
cess was for him utterly impossible; but 
then what business had he to lead us to 
suppose that he could, in a single volume, 
duly propound and enquire into all the pro- 
blems connected with the conditions of social 
well-being ? 

We must reduce the pretensions of this 
volume to a proper level and then endeavour 
to do justice to the author’s honesty of pur- 
pose, to his unquestionable industry, and to 
the general scope and tendency of his en- 
quiries. Thisis a book of ill-digested, ill- 
assorted extracts from recent publications 
bearing for the most part upon the tenure 
and occupation of land, and upon the wages 
and quality of labour. These extracts are 
linked by sentences from the pen of the 
author, which are not distinguished by any 
particular excellence of thought, of reasoning, 
or of style. In the best sense of that ex- 
pression it is a common-place book. If it 
had been put forward as a collection of notes 
from which some ideas upon the conditions 
of social well-being might he evolved, one 
might admire an earnest and painstaking, if 
somewhat incompetent, industry. But as it 
is—and we have read every page of it—it is 
a book without parts, in which, as one reads, 
one seems to make no progress. The num- 
bers on the pages indicate that the end is 
approaching, but there is no conviction that 
we have endured this toil in order that with 
the author we might enjoy a glorious 
victory. This is the natural feature of a 
common-place book, and a good note-book is 
never disappointing. But then it is essential 
to know that it is a note-book. 

Mr. Cunningham’s own hand is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the earlier part of the 
work, which deals with questions of liberty 
and absolutism, much illustrated by refer- 
ence to Russia and comparison with France. 
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of the eighteenth century. Mr. Cunning- 
ham regards liberty as “a necessity to the 
growth of wealth, comfort, and refinement,” 
and though he is certain that “there is a 
necessary antagonism between political abso- 
lntism and social well-being,” yet he seems 
to regard liberty as a treasure which must 
be administered in homoeopathic doses. He 
admits that slavery—~ 
“must always be pernicious in its effects upon 
human well-being. But the means by which a 
change in such a condition is to be effected is all 
important. The relations of society must not be 
rudely shaken and broken asunder. Everything 
should be changed by natural means, and as gra- 
dually as is n to prevent a pernicious 
shock. Indeed, all obstacles to a process of eman- 
cipation by the individual serfs themselves are 
simply to be withdrawn. In this way the stimu- 
lus of self-interest would be enlisted, and the 
serf enabled to purchase bis freedom upon a 
practicable basis.’ 
We need hardly say that this is a view of 
progress to social well-being from which we 
utterly dissent. It abandons all claim as of 
right to that liberty which Mr. Cunningham 
has declared to be “a necessity to the 
wth of wealth, comfort, and refinement.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s view of slavery were 
sound, the Russians might now without 
offence enslave the Turkish population, as- 
suring them and us that no “ obstacles to a 
process of emancipation ”’ wenld be imposed, 
and that the enslavement wes adopted only 
in order to call forth “the stimulus of self- 
interest.” 

This is a bad beginning, but towards the 
middle and the close of the book, though we 
have similar ideas propounded, we have on 
the whole much less of Mr. Cunningham, 
and inverted commas are so numerous that 
it is not very easy to know when we are in 
or out of extract. Yet there is conspicuous 
value and industry displayed in the central 
part of Mr. Cunningham’s work. Among 
the obstacles to social well-being in Ireland, 
he has made a note of the fact that “of 
those who marry, nearly one-half (forty- 
six per cent. in 1874) did not sign their 
names at marriage—a condition of illiteracy 
which, indeed, cannot but be highly 
prejudicial to the material advancement 
of the people.” And how true it is 
that ‘at the head” of these obstacles 
“must stand the fact that, although 
the people [of Ireland] are almost entirely 
dependent upon the successful cultivation of 
the land, almost all inducement to such is 
taken away, when nearly five-sixths of the 
— holdings — 527,000 out of 
682,000 in 1870—are tenancies at will.” 
Mr, Cunningham’s notes on Irish agriculture 
are, indeed, very interesting, and one, for 
which he has the authority of the Registrar- 
General for Ireland, will excite astonishment. 
It is stated that so imperfect and neglected 
is the cultivation of the soil in most parts of 
Ireland that “luxuriant crops of weeds” 
abound in almost every part of the country, 
and it has been estimated that the consequent 
money loss exceeds a million and a-half 
sterling. Rightly enough among the ob- 
stacles to social well-being throughout the 
United Kingdom Mr. Cunningham classes 
“the land being in so few hands, or rather its 
not being in the possession of many.” The 
author’s extracts on the subject of pauperism 





are few, and he does not show the connexion 
between pauperism and the distribution of 
the soil. He expresses a confident opinion 
that “ working men are, as a rule, too heart- 
less to look far ahead for rewards ;” which it 


strikes us may not be quite true of a class” 


that makes investments in benefit 
societies, and which does to a large ex- 
tent accept the “far-ahead reward” of 
two-and-a-half per cent. from the Post Office 
and other Savings Banks. Mr. Cunning- 
ham gives no indication of policy as to re- 
form other than by the general tendency of 
his extracts, but he is convinced that “ no 
reform appears to promise fruits richer alike 
to the agriculture and to the people of the 
country ; for while the one would be rendered 
more productive, the other would become 
more thrifty and well-doing, and more zeal- 
ous conservators than they can be at present 
of the best interests of society.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s chapter on the “ Land- 
holding and Agricultural Conditions of 
Social Well-being in Europe and America ”’ 
is for the most part a very greatly condensed 
summary of the Blue Books on ‘‘ The Tenure 
of Land in the various Countries of Europe” 
(sic), among which the Foreign Office in- 
cluded the United States of America. This 
chapter also contains many references to 
Mr. Thornton’s excellent work on Peasant 
Proprietors. The argument might, perhaps, 
have been clearer had the writer himself 
been more prominent; but, as it is, the 
perusal of this chapter can surely leave no 
doubt on any impartial mind that the price 
of agricultural land tends to be highest 
where, as in Belgium, it is for the most 
part purchased by cultivators for their own 
occupation, or that ‘‘the effect which the 
possession of the soil has upon the inhabit- 
ants who possess it” is the encouragement 
of thrift, frugality, temperance, and respect 
for the rights of property. Every traveller 
has noticed how slight are the fences in 
Switzerland ‘and elsewhere upon the Conti- 
nent which divide orchards and vineyards 
from public roads and paths. One of the 
happiest of Mr. Cunningham’s remarks has 
reference to that feature. He says :— 

“In Switzerland there is a total absence of 
high walls and fences; whereas in this country 
these are everywhere to be seen, and in villages 
and the suburban districts the gardens are almost 
entirely shut out from view by these erections. 
This difference is singularly indicative of the 
difference which exists in the distribution of pro- 

erty in land, for as everyone is vulnerable in 
R wvitzerland, there is no pillaging, but as the rich 
only are vulnerable in Britain, pillaging is so in- 
veterate that even high walls will not always save 
the produce of a garden from spoliation. In the 
one case, the people are everywhere proprietors, 
or intimately associated with them; in the other, 
they are dissociated altogether from proprietors 
and proprietorship.” 

How is it possible not to commingle sym- 
pathy with disappointment in regard to this 
work when we find Mr. Cunningham setting 
himself to discuss and to illustrate ina page 
or two the question as to whether Great 
Britain is living upon capital, and, if so, in 
what direction, and to what extent? His 
own opinion is, however, clear and decided 
“that we are living hastily on our capital, 
and that there is a widespread comfort and 
enjoyment among a large and prosperous 





amen: that cannot last for ever, or even 
or more than a century or two.’’ We can- 
not even enter upon such a question in the 
limits of this review. Then, in dealing with 
“The Sustenance and Ability of the Indi- 
vidual Workman,” Mr. Cunningham lays it 
down quite as boldly that man’s “ powers of 
enduring exertion depend upon the amount 
and kind of food he assimilates.” In another 
place, he tells us, and the sentence may be 
taken as not an unfair specimen of the 
author’s style—‘‘ Man is of all animals or 
goods the most difficult to move about, and 
when he is ill-paid, ignorant and hopeless, 
he is more so.” We had always thought 
that man was rather “<o easy animal to 
move about,” if only because at a word of 
command, or at the prompting of self- 
interest, he could walk to a place or put 
himself into or out from a carriage. If we 
had space we might have had something to 
say upon the assertion in the last chapter of 
this work that “no ignorant man can have 
any natural right to assist in the govern- 
ment of his country, even indirectly.” It is 
one of those sweeping propositions to which, 
when he does trust to his own pen, Mr. 
Cunningham seems much addicted. Perhaps 
this disposition is due to the precision natu- 
ral to an engineer. There is, indeed, a 
mechanical character about some of Mr. 
Cunningham’s views of society which are 
very suggestive of his connexion with a dis- 
tinguished profession to which the world is 
much indebted for its present well-being. 
We have discovered only one distinct pro- 
posal in this work, and that, which is on the 
penultimate page, declares that “the insti- 
tution of lectureships for the promulgation 
of economical and liberal ideas is what is re- 
quired.” That is, at all events, a good means 
to Mr. Cunningham’s very grand end—that 
we should all be guided “ uninterruptedly 
along the irradiated path of illimitable im- 
provement.” ArTHurR ARNOLD. 








Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, &c., by Thomas Fowler, 
M.A., Professor of Logie in the University 
of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


THERE must be something questionable in a 
man’s position when, after two centuries and 
a-half of exaggerated praise and blame, his 
reputation is still open to controversy. 
Bacon’s latest champion, Prof. Fowler, in 
editing the Novwnm Organum, spares no 
effort to vindicate his claims to have led the 
way in modern science and philosophy. The 
defence, with some other matter, occupies 
an Introduction of 150 pages, which will 
form the chief subject of this review. It 
has a somewhat miscellaneous and frag- 
mentary appearance, but perhaps could not 
have been made more coherent without in- 
creasing its length. 

The accusations against Bacon, says Prof. 
Fowler, are, briefly, that he was an atheist, 
a plagiarist, a smatterer, without influence 
on science, and quite mistaken about his 
proposed innovations. 

To any unprejudiced reader of Bacon the 
charge of atheism must seem absurd. His 
editor’s view of the matter is moderate 
and just: he believed at least the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, probably 
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relaxing his hold upon the less important as 
life went on; bnt ee not to have been 
deeply interested. in such things either with 
head or heart, did not hope to discover much 
truth in that department, and was bent on 
seeking it elsewhere. A note at page 284, 
asserting that “there are many instances in 
his works of his deeply religious spirit,” is 
a little inconsistent with the above estimate. 
And, in fact, some of the passages in which 
he speaks of theology have a touch of irony. 

That Bacon was a smatterer must be con- 
fessed: his was one of many cases in which 
an encyclopaedic smattering has been very 
useful and meritorious. The chief oppro- 
brium of his learning is his failure to see the 
truth of Copernicanism. But Prof. Fowler 
makes an excellent defence of his author on 
this point, not by attempting, as Whewell 
and others have done, to show that he in- 
clined on the whole to accept Copernicanism 
(which is a hopeless task), but by showing 
that the evidence for the doctrine was at 
that time inconclusive. We may say, indeed, 
that a very carefully-balanced mind ought 
not yet to have been strongly convinced of 
it: and accordingly Prof. Fowler is able to 
show a long list of eminent names, besides 
Bacon, who did not accept it. 

He also effectually disposes of the charge 
of plagiarism by showing that there was 
really no one to steal from. In its essential 
feature Bacon’s work was not anticipated : 
there had been no previous attempt to 
methodise Induction. A loud clamour had 
arisen against Aristotle ; and Bacon was not 
original in uniting his voice to that mis- 
directed and ungrateful uproar. There had 
been a growing tendency to neglect 
traditionary dogmas, and to appeal to ex- 
perience as the source of knowledge; and 
this appeal|had-been made by many investi- 
gators far more successfully than it ever was 
by Bacon. But their success was due to 
acquaintance with the subject-matter of en- 
quiry, and to tact and a happy instinct, not 
to a full consciousness of what they were 
doing, and how it should be done. While 
others questioned nature, it remained for 
Bacon to conceive a method of conducting 
the examination. Whatever may be the 
reason, it appears certain that an idea which 
must have haunted the threshold of many 
minds first had entertainment in his. Then; 
as often in the history of science, “ the sun 
was shining on many pillars; but only Mem- 
non’s spoke.” 

Again, the view often advanced that 
Bacon had little or no influence on scientific 
progress, is strongly opposed by Prof. 
Fowler; and he has at least proved that his 
author early enjoyed a widespread reputa- 
tion for such influence. Many quotations 
witness the esteem in which the English 
Chancellor was held by Descartes, Gassendi, 
Vico, Huygens, Leibnitz, Boyle—not to 
mention others of less note. On the other 
hand, the evidence adduced of Bacon’s in- 
fluence on English philosophy is surpris- 
ingly meagre, and hardly amounts to more 
than a statement of his editor’s own general 
impression. It is true that the first aphorism 
of the Novum Organum seems to anticipate 
the fundamental thought of Locke’s Essay ; 
but Prof. Fowler himself remarks that similar 
doctrines had become commonplaces among 





the freer spirits of the time. Locke’s method, 
again, is of course one of observation, but 
it does not exhibit any adherence to rules for 
tabulating and selecting instances ; and mere 
procedure by observation might by this 
time have been learnt from examples on 
every hand. However, there certainly exists 
a wide-spread, vague belief in Bacon’s in- 
fluence on English theoretical philosophy. 
But even this cannot be urged in favour of 
Prof. Fowler’s further position, that the 
speculations of the seventh book of the De 
Augmentis, and still more, perhaps, the 
method of investigation, are toa large extent 
the source of English Ethics. Bacon pre- 
ceded the moralists chronologically, but that 
alone hardly proves his influence; and I 
cannot perceive a single striking resem- 
blance, either of detail or of principle, between 
his outline and the system of any one of 
them. A slight similarity to Butler in 
method may perhaps be allowed. Without 
pretending to speak positively of what may 
exist in so wide a field, we may question 
whether any instance can be found in which 
Bacon’s ethical views are deferentially re- 
ferred to by one of the more important 
moralists. The problems which most inter- 
est them he either does not discuss or 
imagines he can dispose of with a word. 
In short, his influence explains nothing in 
English Ethics, and its history is fully in- 
telligible on other grounds. 

Prof. Fowler says quite truly that “ Eng- 
lish philosophy, or, at least, far the larger 
portion of it, seems to be thoronghly Bacon- 
ian in its aims, in its spirit, and in its 
method.” But why not rather say that 
Bacon in his aims, in his spirit, and in his 
method is thoroughly English? That this 
is the better way of putting it is plain 
from the fact that his contemporaries, 
Harvey and Gilbert (who cannot be called 
his disciples), and his forerunner, Roger 
Bacon (who at least was free from his 
influence), manifested the same spirit, the 
same aims, and practically the same method. 
Bacon himself did not dream that he could 
remake the mind of the modern world; he 
attributes the discovery of inductive method 
to fortune and the favour of time rather than 
to hisowningenuity (Nov. Org., b.i., Aph. 78). 
Were he alive now, one of the prejudices he 
would combat is our exaggerated belief in 
the power of individuals over mankind ; he 
would perhaps caution us against confound- 
ing the relations between the wind and the 
weathercock. Even if one book could make 
an era, Bacon’s was not the one to do it; for 
he did not understand the problem he set 
himself to solve. He saw, indeed, that if 
laws are to be established by induction, it 
must be done methodically; but as to the 
nature of the laws to be sought for he was 
quite in the dark. That tothe word Form 
he attached no definite and steady meaning 
Prof. Fowler repeatedly shows. 

This indefiniteness of conception, which 
must have very much lessened the influence 
of Bacon’s work hitherto, is a reason why it 
cannot be, as Prof. Fowler hopes, very use- 
ful as an instrument of education hereafter. 
It abounds of course with fine maxims and 
striking ‘fragments of truth; but- what a 
youth, whose education has been mainly 
literary, needs to be brought in contact with 





is some great model of scientific method, such 
as Mill’s Logic. According to Bacon him. 
self, Mill is the true Ancient, and his book, 
which may be considered to be the work of 
three centuries, is indeed a power to remake 
a youth’s mind; it has helped to remake 
many, and will continue todo so if those 
who direct education will wisely prevent 
its being crowded into the background. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that what- 
ever Bacon’s merit in originating inductive 
method, that is not the real proof of ‘his 
Saran: or the true basis of his fame. 

hat makes his writings among the most 
precious in our literature is not their specn- 
lative breadth, nor their scientific ;insight, 
but their wisdom. It was right that he 
should give his best days to affairs ; and he 
is more justly honoured as a sage than as-a 
philosopher. ; ~ 

The notes to this edition of the Novum 
Organum are excellent. They are some- 
times a little long; note 22, p. 195, on the 
use of hypotheses, might, perhaps, have been 
better placed among the prolegomena. 
There are two or three slight repetitions, 
and occasionally a statement might have | 
been made more carefully: thus, in the 
Introduction we read of a law being. ‘“put 
in action” (p. 58). But these are trifles. 
The notes explain’ nearly all the difficulties 
of the text, and the Introduction discusses 
+ ably the most important questions connected 
with the book. Carveta Reap. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Seaforth. By Florence Montgomery, Author 
of ** Misunderstood,”’ ‘‘ Thrown Together,” 
&e. (Bentley.) 

A Fallen Angel. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Pretty Polly: a Farce in Fyttes. By 'G. 
Manville Fen, Author of ‘‘ Ship Ahoy,” 
“Jack Law’s Joy,” “A Little World.” 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

Blue Bell. By M. Branston, Author of 
“Em,” &c. (Marcus Ward.) 


A new story by the gifted authoress of Mis- 
understood is sure to be heartily welcomed 
and eagerly read. Let me say at once that 
Seaforth is simply charming, full of subdued 
tenderness and rich pathos. The opening 
picture of “ Little Joan ” is a very touching 
and pathetic one. Day after day she 
wanders in her loneliness through the pic- 
ture-gallery of her ancestral home, feeling 
all the poignancy of neglect because she was 
a “lassie” instead of a “laddie,” only a 
girl-child instead of the expected heir, en- 
during the misery of feeling herself “ not 
wanted.” The conception and description 
of this lonely, uncared-for child, longing 
with all the intensity of her little passionate 
nature for a love that is denied her, roaming 
about the gallery and making a companion 
of the pictures, is in Miss Montgomery’s 
very highest mood. She gets no consola- 
tion even from her nurse, who is never tired 
of telling her what a disappointment her sex 
was to her parents, and of painting vivid 
pictures of what occurred at her birth—the 
unlighted bonfires, the silent joy-bells, the 
tenantry separating in silence, and return- 
ing to their homes in gloom. She told 





her how it was her father who had sent all 
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the crowds away and forbidden any signs or 
sounds of rejoicing, and how her mother 
had said, “Take it away, I do not wish to 
see it.” There was one picture in particular 
in which little Joan confided, and to which 
she told all her sorrows. It was that of 
“‘ Godfrey, Earl of Seaforth, painted 1763 ;”’ 
and often when the moonlight was streaming 
through the ery its rays kissed the wet 
eyelids of the lonely child, raised to it in 
pleading as she wailed out, “‘ Could I help 
it! O, Godfrey, Earl of Seaforth, could I 
help it! could I help it!” There is, per- 
haps, no living writer other than Florence 
Montgomery who could have interested us 
so much in a child’s sorrows, or painted in 
such a charming manner the life of her 
three little cousins in their Continental home 
whom the wretched gambler, their father, 
loved so much, and by whom they were 
christened ‘‘ Big Bear,’”’ “Middle Bear,” and 
“ Little Bear.” Nor is it only children’s cha- 
racters that Miss Montgomery can draw with 
characteristic fidelity and loving tenderness. 
The hero of the story, young Godfrey Sea- 
forth, is really a fine conception, almost too 
noble and ideal for this world of ours, 
knowing, like little Joan, something of 
neglect. so far as his father was concerned, 
though rejoicing in the intense love of 
a good mother, who came to regard her 
handsome boy with an almost respectful 
admiration. A very vivid and true bit of 
portraiture, too, is the old Earl—disap- 
pointed, cold, silent, and repellant, yet 
scrupulously just and rigidly careful of the 
honour of his name. His motto was that 
of Napoleon—Je me suffis—but he is taught 
in suffering and by the sharp education of 
tribulation to discard it. The Fraser boys are 
capital. One can almost see their honest 
facés and hear their hearty boyish laughter. 
The whole story is intensely good, full 
of genuine and unaffected pathos. If I have 
any fault at all to find with it, it is perhaps 
the manner in which at the conclusion re- 
wards in the shape of the proper husbands 
and wives are dispensed all round. It is all 
very pleasant, but it savours a little of the 
‘* good fairy ” business. But even with this 
fault, if fault it be, Seaforth is certain to 
make Miss Montgomery a greater favourite 
than ever, and to add to her reputation in 
a department of fiction in which she is un- 
rivalled. 

A Fallen Angel has the merit of being in- 
teresting. I have no doubt that it will be read 
from beginning to end, though its subject 
is somewhat unpleasant. Its plot is rather 
commonplace, though its treatment redeems 
it from being absolutely so. The writer has 
very considerable powers, and with a little 
pruning of extravagances and an increased 
power of compression, he may yet succeed 
in writing a story of much greater merit. 
The title of these volumes suggests their 
story. A charming girl, the daughter of an 
unloving and unpleasant recluse, trusts her- 
self to a man who is not wholly bad and 
yet bad enough to obtain possession of her 
by assuring her that their marriage is 
registered in heaven, if not in the ap- 
proved and necessary ecclesiastical and legal 
forms. For a time their life is all sweetness, 
until want of money drives bim to the mad 
resort of marrying according to the recog- 





nised forms an heiress, meaning (if we can 
suppose anyone capable of such self-decep- 
tion) to be true to his “angel,” whom he 
leaves in a retired cottage in the country, 
with a baby for her companion: and deluding 
himself with the idea that he is sacrificing 
himself for her sake, for by no other means 
does he think he is able to keep her and her 
child. She finds out what he has done, sends 
back his ring, cheques, &c., lives in poverty, 
and, finally, as so many of those “fallen 
angels’’ in fiction do, makes a living and 
“becomes the rage”’ by singing. He, driven 
to the verge of madness by the thought of a 
drowned woman and a dead child, has 
sought her everywhere, and at length dis- 
covers her. Their interview is described 
with considerable power. It is not fair to 
the author to reveal the dénowement, but it 
is touching, and from first to last the heroine 
stands before us as a noble woman, terribly 
sinned against, and, notwithstanding her 
fate, almost stainless in her purity and cer- 
tainly grand in her self-renunciation. There 
are some absurdities in the book, and, curi- 
ously enough, most of them occur in the first 
volume. Anangler does not generally sit 
while he is landing a fish. A lady does not 
often think of her glove as a “ piece of rat’s 
skin,” even though it be saturated with 
water; nor, though she wears a “ diapha- 
nous” dress, does she talk of “getting a 
little wetter.” Nor is she likely -to be 
guilty of saying ‘“ We are all more or less 
dependent upon other people to keep our 
own noses clean.”’ Nor need a bridegroom 
apologise for arriving at his bride’s residence 
only the night before the wedding on the 
ground of its being a strange proceeding— 
the wonder being that he was there at all on 
that evening. A Fallen Angel is dedicated 
to “the British public on approval,” and it 
is likely to be accepted as above the average 
of those anonymous novels which the British 
public delights to read. 

Pretty Polly will add materially to Mr. 
G. Manville Fen’s growing reputation. It 
is a farce full of fun and frolic, and in its 
grotesque humour, absurd positions, and 
faithful delineation of quaint and queer 
people, not unfrequently reminds us of 
Dickens. Few of its readers will ever be able 
to look upon a parrot, hear its nonsensical 
jargon, and watch its ways, without recal- 
ling this story, and wondering whether the 
bird in question has any of the gifted insight 
and humour of Mr. Fen’s “ Pretty Polly.” 
He has laid the whole parrot tribe under an 
everlasting obligation to him, if only they 
knew it. There is little of story in this 
farce, and its undeniable interest is due 
entirely to its author’s power of portraiture 
and the grotesque situations in which he 
places his characters, each one of whom 
would be sufficient to enliven an ordinary 
tale. From the opening description, very 
graphic and humorous, of high life down- 
stairs, to the climax of Messrs. Potter and 
Askew’s matrimonial intentions, the fun 
never flags, and the reader will find himself 
compelled every now and again to indulge 
in a hearty laugh. Particularly amusing 
is Mr. Lambstock in his cups, and Mrs. 
Wrigg in hers, when she has an extra-large 
cooking on in her chaotic kitchen, losing 
first the “ dratted hysters” and then the 





cod, and finally collapsing, having to be 
carried into the mangle-room with only con- 
sciousness enough left to exclaim, on hearing 
some one say that. he was disposed to give 
her some cold water in a bucket, ‘ With just 
a dash of the sperrit in, lor’ bless you.” 
In A Little World Mr. Fen showed that he 
could write tenderly as well as humorously, 
and altogether he is taking a good place as 
a writer of happy, healthy fan. 

The “Blue Bell” series is a landable 
attempt to supply “ original illustrated tales 
of a high class,” well bound and well printed, 
at a price within the reach of all classes. 
The present tale, Blue Bell, gives a name: to 
the series, and is a prettily-told story of 
domestic life and love. 

W. W. Tuttocm 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Round About the Carpathians. By Andrew F. 
Crosse. (Blackwood.) If honesty and d 
humour were the sole qualifications required for 
writing a book of travels in a foreign land, we 
should have to assign a high rank to Mr. Crosse’s 
book. His honesty is sufficiently anteed by 
the very modest portion of success which he allows 
himself in his accounts of his sporting adventures. 
When he joins a large party to go bear-hunting it 
is the bear who has the best of it, and eats one of 
their horses. Even when the sportsmen have 
better luck our traveller's own trophies are but 
few. Difficulties and discomforts fill up their 
place in the narrative, yet are dwelt on in such a 
cheery tone as to make them the most enjoyable 

art of the book, as they doubtless are of Mr. 
Cosas’ memories of travel. The sort of yl 
ence which he acquired by sleeping alone in aban- 
doned huts, camping out in the primaeval forest, 
among “ the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” 
makes his work very instructive to all os 
travellers in Transylvania who may be dispo 
to rough it as he did, trusting their lives oc- 
casionally to their own courage and a. loaded 
revolver. At the same time we must warn 
home-keeping readers against accepting all, or, 
indeed, many, of Mr. Orosse’s statements on poli- 
tical, social, and historical points—in one word, 
on subjects not falling under his own immediate 
observation. Some readers may object that much 
of the information set down by our author was 
communicated to him by natives belonging to the 
educated classes, and is often given in their own 
words. A very short experience, however, of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the real state of things 
in a foreign country will convince any serious en- 
quirer that on social and political questions one 
informant is but little better than none, especially 
when the traveller leaves the selection of his in- 
formants to chance. With regard to some of Mr. 
Crosse’s stories, we know not which is most re- 
markable, his own simplicity or the bad faith of 
those who, to use a French expression, “ surprised 
his religion.” Still even the romantic story of the 
burglar who not only refrained from pocketing 
M. Dedk’s watch, but also engaged that distin- 
guished statesman in political conversation, has 
its value.. It shows that the Hungarians have not 
yet got rid of the barbaric feeling that it is a fine 
thing for a country to be able to count gentlemen 
among its thieves. The appearance of such stories 
in English books irritates sensible people in 
Hungary, bat they should remember that if 
Hungarians did not invent these idle tales 
Englishmen would not repeat them. 

Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall and the Sei 
Isles, By Walter H. Tregellas, (Stanford.) If 
English pleasure-seekers are not attracted to the 
breezy county of Cornwall, it will not be for lack 
of suitable guide-books. The fact that Cornish 
soil is trodden every year by an increasing number 
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of tourists is some slight consolation for its in- 
habitants amid the ruin of its mines and the decay 
of its,fisheries. Mr. Tregellas has compiled his 
Tourist’s Guide with great judgment. The county 
has been the scene of many important events 
in our past history, and the author of this 
little book, while not forgetting to inform his 
readers of the natural beauties, has skilfully ex- 
tracted from the more recondite works on Corn- 
wall the chief incidents of historical interest. 
Under the direction of Mr. Tregellas the tourist 
starts from Plymouth, and, after viewing the 
towns and scenery of the south coast, returns 
along the grander cliffs of the north shore, quit- 
ting the county at the picturesque town of 
Launceston. The wild moors in the centre of 
Cornwall are explored from Liskeard and Double- 
bois. Descriptions of the mines, fisheries, and 
antiquities are contained in the introductory 
chapters. The general tourist could not desire a 
better companion in his walks than Mr. Tregellas. 
His feeling of gratitude to the publisher for these 
useful guide-books would be increased were the 
maps in them mounted on linen. At present they 
are blown about and torn with every wind. 


Légendes et Récits populaires du Pays Basque. 
Par M. Oerquand. Part III, (Pau: Ribaut.) 
This portion of M. Oerquand’s valuable collection 
of Basque legends contains twenty-one tales, in a 
French version, followed by the Basque text. 
Part II. is almost wholly devoted to tales of the 
Tartaro (Cyclops), and of the Lamignac (Fairies). 
They are collected almost wholly from La Soule 
and the borders of Béarn and Basse Navarre. 
M. Cerquand still follows the same lines of atmo- 
spheric explanation, in opposition to the agriolo- 
gists, as in his former spilleations. He refers, as 
a possible corroboration of this view, to the fact of 
“* Goicoa,” the moon, being found in one dialect as 
a factor in the Basque name for God. This is 
supposed to be corroborated by a passage of 
Strabo, Lib. IIL, c. iv., 16. Buta more curious 
rr} seems to have been overlooked. Strabo, 

ib. itl. c.i., 25, speaking of the Iberian tribe 
Turdetani, whom he calls the most learned of the 
{beri, and who in his time spoke Latin, although 
they still possessed ancient laws and poems, 
written in a janguage ‘which they had almost for- 
gotten, mentions, III., i., c. 30, rd ris booddpov 
depév qv Kadovor Aodken SovBiav. To this day 
the Basque shepherds call the morning star 
“arte izarra,” the middle star, “because it is 
between the night and day.” Does not “lucem 
-dubiam ” look somewhat like a translation of this ? 
We wish M. Cerquand had kept a little more 
closely to the Basque in some of his translations. 
The word “Christian” in the Tartaro tales we 
believe to be an importation ; and in No. 54, p. 11, 
it is not in the Basque, although it appears in 
M. Cerquand’s French version. Tales 58 and 59, 
each headed “ La Lamigna aveuglée,” have nothing 
about blinding in them. In 57 the imitation of 
the sound of the spinning-wheel should have been 
preserved, as in the Basque; and a more exact 
wording of the wounded Fairy’s outery, with its 
variations in each tale, should have been given. 
No, 62 belongs to a class which, we think, should 
always be rejected. Ifenquiry were made where 
the narrator learned this tale, we are persuaded 
the answer would be, as is often the case, ‘‘ The 
children told it me, or I learnt it when I was 
servant at M.——.” The incident of burning the 
mattress, in No. 72, refers to a rare, but still exist- 
ing, custom of burning the mattress after a death 
at the nearest cross-roads, while every passer-by 
says a Pater noster for the soul of the deceased. 
This is still done in spots where, owing to im- 

rovements, the position of the cross-roads is 

nown only by tradition. We should much like 
to have the opinion of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte on 
the etymology of Tartaro suggested in the note on 
p. 69. Both Diez and Littré reject the derivation 
of “ ogre” from * Hongrois,” and maintain that 
from “ oreus.” Littré, following Rémusat, con- 
siders it probable that the “r” in “ Tartar” is due 





to a pun of St. Louis, and that this word, too, is 
derived from “ Tartarus,” and not from “ Tatar.” 
No one who knows the care and patience required, 
and the deceptions undergone, in making a collec- 
tion of this kind, but must feel grateful to M. 
Cerquand for this record of the fast-vanishing 
traditions of Basque legend and folk-lore. Our 
remarks above must not be taken as indicating 
any demerit, but nam | as hints towards a cor- 
rection of the press whenever the collected work 
may be published. Meanwhile we shall eagerly 
lak forward to the fourth and concluding portion. 


Forces matérielles de 1 Empire d Allemagne. 

Par H. Legoyt. (Paris: Dentu.) This work of an 
eminent official and statistician exemplifies the ease 
with which good sense and absurdity may be com- 
bined in French brains. Five hundred pages full 
of the results of careful study of German facts 
and figures are preceded by a Preface which, 
while it treats the Germans with real, almost ex- 
aggerated, respect, falls into nonsense comparable 
with the finest flights of M. Tissot. The author 
says, for instance, that “ Germany ” (whether this 
means Bismarck or the nation is not said) has 
“long coveted the Dutch ports on the North Sea,” 
adding that, after all, she need not proceed to 
actual annexation, as Holland, like German 
Austria, is now in a state of complete vassala 
to the new Empire! Next we read that the 
best Russian officers are Germans, and that Eng- 
land was delighted to see France so utterly 
crushed in 1870. Ascending the stream of his- 
tory we find M. Legoyt still more unfortunate, for 
he says that like Napoleon and Charles V., 
Charlemagne and Gustavus Adolphus succumbed 
to European coalitions. The Germans are thus 
described : 
“A race grasping, eager for gain, economical even to 
avarice, because prolific to excess; a race hard for 
themselves and others even to cruelty; a pillaging, 
robbing, thieving race, always taking by ruse or force 
and never giving; a race absorbent of beer and potato- 
alcohol, and of a cold and terrible drunkenness.” 


It seems that all German Ministers of State are 
very wise, and that they habitually look into the 
bureaux and talk familiarly with the clerks! 
The mass of the people are thorough Christian 
believers; and patriotism makes many Germans 
serve as “spies” in French foundries, banks, &c. 
The German Government has breathed over 
France, and perhaps Austria, the living cloud of 
secret explorers, charged to study ports, arsenals, 
barracks, and manoeuvres. It “ permits ” its sub- 
jects to live and even marry abroad provided they 
report to the consuls and legations everything the 
notice. In all the great German schools Frené 
and Russian are now being taught, not with a 
general educational purpose, but as a “moyen pour 
le gouvernement de faciliter les missions secrétes 
qu'il donnera plus tard.” M. Legoyt is, in fact, 
quite up to the mark of Le Pays des Milliards, 
in which work, however, caricature was openly 
intentional, and therefore legitimate. The author's 
figures are better than his speculations, but much 
of his statistical information has the fatal defect 
of being out of date. Writing in December, 1876, 
he only brought down, e.g., his tables of mineral 
production to 1873, the year of the so-called Krach, 
or crisis. He says that the pressure of the 
military burdens will drive Germany into “un 
mouvement d’émigration sans précédent.” As a 
matter of fact there is now an unprecedented 
tendency among the Germans to stay at home, the 
returns of the last few years indicating, not that 
emigration is increasing, but that it is coming toa 
standstill, 


Kent's Commentary on International Law. Edited 
by J. T. Abdy, LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
brought down to the present time. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell and Co.) The treatise on which 
this book is based forms the introductory part of 
Mr. Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law, which occupy a standard position in the 
United States somewhat similar to that held by 





Blackstone’s Commentaries in this country. This 
position they owe partly to the personal authori 
of their author, and y to the smooth 
cultivated character of his style. It is important, 
however, to recollect that the introductory part, 
which Kent entitled “ Law of Nations,” and not 
“International Law,” wasintended to bea meresum- 


mary of the subject, so far only as included within © 


the municipal law of America, The Commentaries 
were originally published in 1826, and since that 
date the study and the application of international 
law have both made rapid advance. For these 
reasons we are inclined to doubt whether Dr. Abdy 
was well advised in selecting Kent’s sketch as the 
foundation of his paaiat Whoked. Though he 
modestly assumes that his own share of the present 
work is confined to editing, yet as a matter of fact 
he has found it necessary to revise the whole. 
The entire Introduction, the name of the subject- 
matter and its definition, are all new. He hasalso 
added a chapter on “The Foreign Enlistment 
Acts,” and has been careful to carry the history 
of diplomacy down to the latest dates. As the 
result, we are presented with over 500 pages, 
instead of the pages of the original; and, 


despite the use of brackets, it is almost impossible 


to discover where Kent ends and where Abdy 
begins. The truth is that international law, partly 
because of the patriotic interests it involves, and 
partly because of its progressive character, forms 
a department of jurisprudence in which every 
author who claims aright to be heard must under- 
take the responsibility of speaking for himself. 
We do not mean to assert that Dr. Abdy has 


_ evaded that responsibility, but only that this second 


edition of Kent is substantially an independent 
treatise, which we feel a hesitation in criticising 
on account of its dual authorship, The Index of 
Cases is somewhat inadequate; but the Appendix 
contains a number of valuable documents bearing 
upon the thorny questions affecting the rights of 
belligerents and the duties of neutrals. 


The Geography of Newfoundland, for the Use of 


Schools, by James P. Howley (Stanford) is a 
very excellent contribution to our knowle of 
the systematic geographical nomenclature of New- 
foundland ; but, however useful it may be asa 
work of reference, it is, we think, quite unfitted 
in its present form for a school book. It is made 
up.of carefully arranged lists of capes, rivers, lakes, 
and hills, descending thence to the minutest 
“tickles,” and “tolts,” and ponds; of the divi- 
sions, rocks, animals, birds, and fishes of the 
island, but without a word to give the least spark 
of interest to any one of these. Beyond a state- 
ment of the population there is no account of the 
inhabitants or of their industries; the fisheries 
even are only mentioned rag wp § Unless the 
teacher can add vitality to these dry bones from 
personal knowledge of the island, any attempt to 
teach geography from them must be a failure. 
This is the more to be regretted since the island, 
from its remarkable position, is full of points of 
geographical interest ; and because the author is 
evidently well acquainted with his subject, and the 
field for such a work as he has attempted is quite 
open. 


The War Correspondence of the “ Daily News,” 
1877-8, continued from the Fall of Kars to the 
Signature of the Preliminaries of Peace. (Mac- 
millan.) This volume takes up the narrative of 
the Russo-Turkish War at the point where the 
first volume left it, and is as instructive and inter- 
esting as its predecessor. Asit gives both sides of 
the question, more perfect materials for the writing 
of history can scarcely be conceived. Ouronly regret 
is that the book before us contains little, if any, 
of Mr. Archibald Forbes’ brilliant correspondence. 
That gentleman had, however, able colleagues, 
and their letters bring the various features of the 
campaign vividly before us. The impression left 
on our mind is that Russia, notwithstanding her 
vast superiority in numbers and organisation, 
would have suffered many serious disasters before 
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beating the Turks to their knees if she had en- 
countered a reasonably capable enemy. It was 
the folly and imbecility of some of the Turkish 
leaders and the miserable intrigues at Constanti- 
nople which brought about the crushing defeat of 
the Ottoman power rather than the skill of 
Russian strategists and the efficiency of the Ozar’s 
armies. Throughout the Turks showed them- 
selves the equals in courage of the Russians, and 
from a military point of view were in some respects 
superior: for example, in the rapid entrenching of 
temporary positions. There were some fainéants, 
no doubt, among the Turkish Pashas, but, as a 
rule, they displayed great intrepidity. Take, for 
instance, the case of Fuad Pasha, who, in the fight- 
ing near Philippopolis, “rushed upon the brigade 
of General Krasnoff at the head of his men. Be- 
coming mixed up in the mélée, and separated from 
his escort, he was surrounded, but refused to sur- 
render, and defended himself so desperately that 
he put hors de combat seventeen of his assailants 
before he was cut in pieces himself.” The patient 
endurance by the Turks of idle i of every 
sort was no less remarkable than their courage. 
In fact, the Porte had the finest materials for an 
army in the world, and possessed far better arms 
than-the Russians; but all was of no avail in the 
face of an utterly rotten, corrupt, and imbecile 
Government. Some first-rate Russian generals 
have come to the front during the war, and of the 
patience, endurance, and discipline of the troops 
it is impossible to speak too highly ; but, taken as 
a whole, the Russian military machine has proved 
itself far inferior to its reputation. 


Christopher Columbus. From dna - 
M. le uis de Belley, with vings 
Léopold smn (Marens Ward.) This boo 
has been translated solely as a vehicle for M. 
Flameng’s etchings and ‘woodcuts ; the letterpress 
cannot be said to be of any value at all, as it 
possesses neither learning nor simplicity nor grace 
of style to recommend it. It is a réchauffé of the 
most ordinary knowledge about Columbus,rendered 
inexpressibly dull by an undercurrent of what 
the author must have taken for fancy, but what is 
veally the repetition of trivialities, too obvious for 
mention, which very young girls mistake for 
sentiment. M. Flameng’s six etchings are vigorous 
and spirited, though the plates show signs of 
being somewhat worn: the woodcuts are not so 
good in their way, as they are too ambitious, and 
aim at too many styles. 


Pius IX,: a Biography, by Francis Hitchman 
(Houlston), is a little book which is admirabl 
adapted to, satisfy public curiosity about the life 
of the late Pope. It is written in a simple, 
straightforward way, and gives the main facts of 
the Pope’s life and policy with accuracy and dis- 
crimination. Mr, Hitehman is a staunch Pro- 
testant, but is not on that account ill-natured. 
He writes impartially and is above the temptation 
to listen to gossip, nor has he endeavoured to 
make his book interesting by incorporating anec- 
dotes which rest on no sound foundation. His 
book is brief, and makes no pretension to great 
erudition, but it will certainly give the reader a 
fair and just account of the chief actions of Pius 
IX. Mr. Hitchman emphasises the personal and 
private side of the character of the Pope; his 
general conception of him is that he was an ex- 
cellent man, but no statesman. Perhaps Mr. 
Hitchman does not sufficiently understand the 
Italian character, or make sufficient allowances 
for the historical part of Italy ; his criticisms are 
oceasionally marked by too much of our insular 
common-sense. He also goes out of his way to 
attack other writers on Pius IX., which in so 
short and popular a sketch is out of place. Still 
he has produced a book which is at once readable, 
trustworthy, and sober. It is altogether above 
the charge of mere book-making, while the sub- 
a is popular and is the work of a man who 

as done his best to be accurate and impartial. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear that Dr. Stoker is engaged in writin 
an account of his experiences in European an 
Asiatic Turkey during the late war. Besides 
serving in the Turkish army in the Caucasus, the 
Shipka Pass, &c., Dr. Stoker was for some time 
engaged in assisting Lady Strangford in her work, 
oat ke therefore had ample opportunities for ob- 
servation. : 


Messrs. Crospy, Lockwoop anp Co. have at 
present in the press a revised and considerably 
enlarged edition of Mr. Silverthorne’s Transfer of 
Gasworks to Local Authorities. The subject has 
been, we understand, dealt with in considerable 
detail, and presents some interesting statistics of 
the working and progress of nearly all the pro- 
vincial gas undertakings under municipal manage- 
ment. 


THE death is announced of M, Barthélemy 
Dumortier, the distinguished Belgian patriot and 
politician, at the age of eighty-one. In 1822 he 
published his Commentationes Botanicae, and in 
1838 two pamphlets entitled La Belgique et les 
vingt-quatre Articles, and Observations complémen- 
taires sur le Partage des Dettes des Pays-Bas. The 
French papers likewise record the death of the 
widow of Jasmin, the well-known poet of Agen, 
who was rendered famous by her husband 
throughout Languedoc under the name of “ Mig- 
nounetto,.” 


A TESTIMONIAL was presented on Thursday 
morning last to Mr. W. E. A. Axon, in recognition 
of his services as Honorary Secretary to the Man- 
chester Literary Club os f Manchester Statistical 
Society. The presentation was made by Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, and the list of subscribers included 
many well-known and representative names. 


Tue Folk-Lore Society will issue to their 
members this year the first part of the Folk-Lore 
Record, containing a paper by Mr. Ralston on 
‘ Folk Tales,” a collection of “‘ West Sussex Folk- 
lore” by Mrs, Latham, and some miscellaneous 
notes ; the first part of the publication of a Lans- 
downe MS. in the British anon by Aubrey the 
antiquary, edited by Mr. Thiselton Dyer; and Mr, 
Pfoundes’ “ Japan Nursery Tales.” 


In the July Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund there is a very interesting paper 
by Lieutenant Kitchener on the Synagogues in 
Galilee, eleven or possibly fourteen in number. 
The wonderfully perfect marble ruins at Belat are, 
however, more probably the remains of a heathen 
temple, and Lieutenant Kitchener thinks it may 
have been a copy of the temple to which once 
belonged the enormous columns of red granite in 
the now ruined cathedral of Tyre. The genuine 
synagogues are not less interesting. They differ 
essentially from the ordinary synagogue-type, both 
in their design and in their ornamentation. May 
they be connected with those great builders and 
restorers of temples in Syria, Antoninus Pius and 
Alexander Severus? It is really a problem how 
the Jews can have tolerated such direet contra- 
dictions to cherished points in their religion. 
Mr. Birch’s paper on “Zion, the city of David: 
how did Joab make his way into it? &c.” is ex- 
tremely interesting, but “the savans” will wait 
for the “full proof” spoken of before they admit 
that Mr. Birch’s explanation (not quite an im- 
possible one) is sanctioned by the original text. 


Dr. Scutrer, in an elaborate review of Neu- 
bauer’s Tobit (in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
for July 6), comes to substantially the same con- 
clusion as the editor, though he cautiously states 
it as only “ very possible ” indeed that the Chaldee 
| ao now published represents the text used by St. 

erome. 


Tae Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society 
is becoming an institution to which Oriental 
scholars look forward with the greatest interest. 
In the Report for the present year, just published, 
the secretary, Mr. Vaux, once more gives a full 





and exhaustive account of the work done, both in 
England and abroad, in the matter of Oriental 
research. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
notice, not even the shortest article in the most 
inaccessible of foreign journals. Such an under- 
— was long needed, and we cannot be too 
grateful for the patience and minuteness with 
which it has been carried out. 


Messrs, W. H. Atten and Oo. will shortly 
publish a work on the Regiments of the British 
Army, chronologically arranged, showing their 
History, Services, Uniform, &c., by Oapt. R. 
Trimen, late 35th Regiment. 


The Artillery Arm is the title of a pamphlet * 
just issued by Messrs, W. Mitchell and Co., military 
publishers, Charing Cross. The writer points out 
the ill construction of the Royal Artillery as at 
present constituted in one regiment, and furnishes 
suggestions and tables for its reconstruction by 
regiments, 

On Monday and Tuesday, July 8 and 9, Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold the valuable 
collection of autograph letters of Mr. George 
Manners. The following lots were of chief in- 
terest :—Barbieri, the painter, 2/. 2s.; Theod. de 
Beza to Piton, 1573, 6/. 6s.; Bramante, the archi- 
tect, 27. 10s.; Bullinger, the Reformer, 3. 3s.; 
Lord Byron to R. B. Hoppner, from Ravenna, 
July 2, 1819, 77. 5s., and three others to the same 
person, 4/. 14s, 6d., 27. 18s., and 4/. 17s. 6d., re- 
spectively ; Oalamy, the Nonconformist, 1/. 15s. ; 

harles II., 47. 4s.; Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
1l. 188,; Admiral Collingwood, 2/. 10s.; Condé, 
11. 12s.; W. Cowper, two letters, 2/. 10s. each ; 
De Foe, 27. 10s.; Gabrielle d’Estrées, 1/, 13s. ; Fair- 
fax, 1/.10s.; Fénelon, 2/. 2s.; Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
11. 15s.; Francois de Sales, 6/. 15s.; Garrick, 2/. 10s. ; 
George II., 2/. 10s. ; George III., 1/. 10s. ; Thomas 
Gray (giving an account of a visit to Hartlepool, 
whose inhabitants “live on the refuse of their 
own Fish-market with a few potatoes and a 
reasonable quantity of Geneva six days in the 
week, and 1 have nowhere seen a taller, more 
robust and healthy race”), 27. 10s.; an engraved 
receipt filled in with Hogarth’s handwriting, 
21. 2s.; fifteen signatures of Thos. Hood on two 
quarto pages, each signature preceded with hu- 
morous lines, 3/.; Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Aston, - 
3l. 5s.; Mrs. Jordan, 3/. 10s.; Keats, 4/.; ©. 
Lamb to Southey, 3/. 15s.; the same to V. 
Novello, 3/7. 9s.; Louis XIV., 2/.; Louis XVI, 
2l.; Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to the Duke 
of Newcastle, 1735, 4/. 10s.; Marie de Medicis, 
1Z. 10s.; Maria Theresa, 1/7. 9s.; Mazarin, 1/. 9s. ; 
Melanchthon, 2/. 14s.; Geo. Morland, 1/. 11s.; 
Lord Nelson to Collingwood, a week before his 
death, 67. 10s.; others of Nelson, 3/., 27. 14s., and 
3/7. 10s.; Marquise de Pompadour, 4/. 10s.; Pope 
to Selwyn, 2/.; Porson to his publishers, 1/. 3s. ; 
Salvator Rosa, 4/.; Rousseau, 2/.; Schiller, 17. 11s. ; 
W. Shenstone, 1/. 7s.; Smeaton, the engineer, 
2i. 9s.; Southey, 1/. 1s. ; Sterne to Blake, no date, 
8i.; Thomson, the poet, from Hagley, 1747, 
107. 5s.; Archbishop Usher, 5/. 5s.; Voltaire, 
21, 4s.; Sir W. Waller, from Evesham, June 18, 
1644, describing his movements against the King, 
31. 3s.; three letters of General Washington, 
51. 5s., 51., and 27. 10s.; Dr. Watts to P. Dodd- 
ridge, 2/, 5s.; Carl von Weber, 1/. 11s.; Suzanna 
Wesley to Lady Huntingdon, 2/, 10s,; Kirke 
White, 4/.18s.; Whitefield, the —ranar 21. 3s. ; 
Archbishop Williams, 5/.; Dr. Edward Young, 
21. 11s. The two days’ sale realised 324/, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Cart Horsrmann of Sagan, who is to 
edit the standard Collection of Early English 
Lives of Saints for the Early English Text 
Society, has just published at Heilbronn (G. 
Henninger’s) a very interesting set of independent 
Legends of Saints, as a preliminary to his more 
important work. His Sammlung Altenglischer 
Legenden contains: 1. Seven Lives of Saints ; St. 
Paula (or Paulina), St. Ambrosius, a Maiden of 
Antioch, St. Theodora, St. Bernard, St. Augustin, 
Sts. Savinian and Savina. These are (a) a frag- 
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ment of a verse translation in the great Vernon 
MS. in the Bodleian, of the Legenda Awrea of 
Jacobus de Voragine. 2, Ten separate legends of 
the Childhood of Jesus (two versions from the 
Ifarleian MSS, 3954 and 2399); (6) the Song of 
the Oreation (two versions from MS. Trin. Coll., 
Oxford, 57, and the Auchinleck MS., Edinburgh) ; 
(c) St. Mary Magdalene (two versions from MS. 
Laud, 108, and the Auchinleck); (d) St. Marina 
(from Harleian MS. 2253); “:) St. Eufrosyne 
(from the Vernon MS.); (f) Cristyne (from 
the Arundel MS. 168); (g) St. Dorothy (from 
Harleian MS, 5272, and Arundel, 168); (4) St. 
Erasmus (two versions, from the Harl. MS. 2382, 
and the paper MS. in the Bedford Public 
Library); (¢) the “ Disputisoun bytwene a Cris- 
tenemon and a Jew” (Sir Water’s wonderful vic- 
tory over a Jew, from the Vernon MS.); (7) 
King Robert of Sicily (from MSS. Vernon, Trin. 
Coll., Oxford, 57; Harl., 1701 and 525; and 
Cambridge, ff. ii., 38); (3) the prose version of 
the Life of Adam and Eve (from the Vernon MS.). 
Dr. Horstmann’s closely-packed and capitally 
edited volume of two hundred and twenty-eight 
pages introduces us to « new English poet, Wil- 
liam Paris, a squire to “Sir Thomas Braw- 
chaump, ane erle in Warwickshire,’ who while 
“in prison of stone” in “the Ile of Man” with 
his master brought from high to low degree, 
wrote the Life of the damsel Saint Oristyne, 
maiden bright. The Lives from the Legenda 
Aurea have their Latin originals printed under 
them ; full collations are given to several of the 
poems; and the editor has sacrificed his own In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary, in order to give 
place to more of those Early English Legends of 
which he is so devoted an admirer and so enthu- 
siastic a copier and collector. He has dedicated 
his volume to Mr. Furnivall, as the founder of the 
Early English Text Society. 

Mr. Arruvr ARNOLD is preparing for publica- 
tion in the autumn, by Messrs. & Kegan Paul and 


Co., a volume of papers to be entitled Practical 
Politics, 


Tae last number of the Bibliographie de la 
France gives an account of a very fine Carolingian 
MS. of the Bible in the possession of the Bishop 
of Le Puy. It was executed under the super- 
vision of St. Theodulfus, who was Bishop of 
Orleans at the end of the eighth and beginning of 
the ninth:century. It will be on view shortly in 
the Universal Exhibition. 


Herr Leopotp Karscwer has accepted a pro- 
posal to undertake a new German edition of George 
Sand’s novels, to be published by a well-known 
Vienna firm. He will prefix an elaborate memoir 
of the authoress to the first volume of the series. 


PReEpIcrTON in polities is surrounded with diffi- 
culties, but it deserves remark that M. Emile de 
Laveleye foretold the acquisition of Oyprus by 
England a year ago in the Fortnightly Review. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of June 80 Linda 
Villari gives a short sketch of Italian contem- 
porary novelists, and of the causes which hinder 
the success of the novel in Italy. Pio Gullon 
begins a series of “ Studies on Municipal History 
in Spain;” the present number gemino orditur ab 
ovo, and gives only an account of Hebrew, Phoe- 
nician, and Grecian municipalities. Sanchez de 
Toca continues his researches on the causes of 
“The Decadence of Spain,” which he attributes 
to the policy of Charles V., and defends that of 
Philip I1., whom he declares to have done all 
that was possible to arrest the decline. We 
cannot, however, assent to the doctrine that the 
right of individual revolt, as claimed by the 
nobles of Castille, can be favourable, or anything 
but prejudicial, to liberty. F. de Asis Pacheco 
has an essay on the Lower Empire; and Revilla 
again calls attention to the merits of contemporary 
Catalan writers. 


THE Giornale degli Economisti, the organ of 
the Italian Associazione per il Progresso deglt Studi 





Economici, founded by Signor Luzzatti—the 
eminent economist and member of the Italian 
Parliament, well known in England in connexion 
especially with commercial treaties—and ably 
edited by Signor E. Forti, has contained many 
excellent essays in the monthly numbers issued 
during the last half-year. Signor Forti has de- 
voted three articles in the last three numbers to 
an exhaustive examination of the doctrines of some 
of the chief writers of the new German school, 
or we should rather say the new German schools, 
for the so-called Cathedersocialisten, and the con- 
nected Verein fiir Socialpolitik, include economists 
of widely different opinions. The last number of 
the Giornale degli Economisti contains no less than 
three articles discussing German doctrines, two 
by Signor Forti himself, to whose talent and 
energy the Italian Association for the Progress of 
Economic Studies owes much. 


Tae Nuova Antologia for July has an article on 
Nihilism in Russia, by Signor de Gubernatis, who 
gives it as his opinion that the sect of the Nihil- 
ists proper is extinct, and that the name is kept 
up by the police as a convenient handle against all 
liberal opinions. Under the title “Illustrious 
Piedmontese of the Nineteenth Century,” Signor 
d’ Ancona gives an account of the three patriots, 
Luigi Ornato, Santorre Santa Rosa, and Cesare 
Alfieri. Signor Lanciani begins a valuable series 
of articles on the “ Discoveries of Antiquities in 
Rome since 1870:” he arranges his subject under 
different heads of discoveries, and in his first in- 
stalment treats of the fortifications of the city, 
aqueducts, and sewers. 


In the Rivista Europea Signor Casa-Grandi be- 
gins a paper on Agrippina, mother of the Emperor 
Nero, which is founded on a careful study of the 
original authorities, and aims at reproducing 
without exaggeration the social features of the 
time. Signor Malmignati calls to remembrance 
the life and works of one of the less-known 
artists who contributed to the giory of Italy in 
the fifteenth century, Lorenzo Canozio, of Lendi- 
nara, known as Lorenzo del Coro, on account of 
the splendid intarsia work which he wrought for 
the Choir of Sant’ Antonio at Padua. The Rivista 
translates for its readers the “ Political Adven- 
tures of Lord Beaconsfield” from the Fortnightly 
Review. 


Tuer Revue Historique for July has a careful 
survey of the reign of Septimius Severus, by M. 
Duruy: the article has nothing particularly new, 
but is exhaustive of its subject. M. Sorel ends 
his valuable series of articles on the Peace of 
Basle (1795) and the diplomatic proceedings 
which accompanied it. M. Luce has a short but 
very interesting memoir on the Jews in France 
under Charles V., at the end of which he pub- 
lishes a catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. which 
had come into the royal possession from con- 
fiscations of the Jews, and which is dated in 1372. 
M. Rambaud publishes a translation of an ex- 
ceedingly curious document, which was laid last 

ear before the Archaeological Congress at Kazan, 

y Prof. Vitévski: this isa narrative gathered from 
the mouth of a contemporary Cossack nun, of the 
revult of Pougatchef, the pretended Peter IIL, in 
Russia in 1773. The good nun was entirely con- 
vinced of the truth of the pretender’s claims, and 
tells her tale in the fashion of Herodotus. 


‘ A “Turkish Manvat,” by Captain O. F. 
Mackenzie, late of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. William H. 
Allenand Co. The book will deal with the collo- 
quial language of Turkey in Europe, Anatolia, 
Asia Minor, and Western Persia. 


Pror, ScHRADER’s new work on Assyriology, in 


reply to Von Gutschmid’s criticisms, is now in the 
press, and will appear very shortly. 


Tue United States’ Consul at Cardiff, Mr. Wirt 


Sikes, is compiling a book on Welsh legends, 
myths, fairy tales, and folk-lore. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Lasr year Herr Camill Russ made an attempt 
to reach Enarea and Kaffa, south of Abyssinia, 
with a trading caravan, intending to come out on 
the east coast of Africa about the mouth of the: 
river Juba, but failed in the attempt, and returned 
to E tin the beginning of March. He has. 
contributed a very interesting paper to the Geo- 
graphische Blitter, published by the Society of 
Bremen, in which he gives a general account of 


the seu condition of Abyssinia, and a sketch 
of the turbulent history of the country from the 
time of the British expedition of 1868 up to the 


present year. In the latter part of May King 
Johannes was in Shoa, inflicting punishment on 


| King Menelek for his inroad into Oentral Abys- 


sinia, Meantime, however, Wolde Michael, the 
governor of Hamazen, in the north, has invaded: 
the Bogos country, to the consternation of the 
Egyptians. Famine is also seourging all Northern 
Abyssinia. 

THe endeavour to maintain the maritime trade 
route to Northern Siberia discovered by Prof. 
Nordenskiold will this year be made by several 
vessels, The steamer Frazer, Captain Nilsson, left. 
Gothenburg for the Yenisei on June 14, and the 
Lena, commanded by the well-known Arctic 
voyager Johannesen, left the same port for the 
same destination on June 15. The Swedish sail- 
ing-ship Express, of 306 tons register, Captain 
Gundersen, left London on June 6 for the vo 
by Wadsé to the mouth of the Yenisei. e 
Express carries coals and salt to Siberia, and in- 
tends to bring back wheat. At the end of June 
the steamer Luise, with the tug Moskau and three 
lightérs, were to be sent from Bremen to the 

enisei for grain. A steamer is also to be sent 
from Hamburg to the Obi. The Swedish Polar 
Expedition was to leave Gothenburg on July 1. 


AFTER some unavoidable delay the first number: 
has just been issued of the Amnales de 1 Extréme 
Orient, to which reference was made in the 
AcapEmy of March 16, The contents of the pre- 
sent instalment are of a sufficiently varied nature, 
and relate principally to Dutch explorations. in 
Sumatra and New Guinea, the accounts of which 
are given by M. Schouw-Santvoort and Baron H. 
von Rosenberg, the latter furnishing a paper om 
the manners and customs of the Arfaks. Prof. P. 
J. Veth, president of the Geographical Society of 
Amsterdam, contributes accounts of the discovery 
of Strait Egeria, and of the Gayos, a tribe in the 
interior of Atchin, and the concluding of 
the number are devoted to biography and biblio- 
graphy. Comte Meyners d’Estrey hardly fulfils 
the pledge which he gave in his prospectus 
four months ago, for the only ie which 
accompanies this number, that of Geelvink 
Bay on the coast of New Guinea, appears to be an 
exact transcript of the Dutch original. 


A FURTHER conference of geographers.and tele- 
graph engineers has recently been held at the 
Royal Geographical Society’s rooms at the instance, 
we believe, of Colonel J. A. Grant, who rarely 
misses an opportunity of endeavouring to promote 
the development of Africa and its resources, The 
meeting was convened for the P ose of con~ 
sidering the possibility of taking further action in 
the scheme which we described at some length 
last August, for the connexion of the tian 
telegraph lines with those already existing in the 
extreme south of the African continent, After some 
discussion, and an account by Sir F. J. Goldsmid 
of the manner in which he so successfully carried an 
overland line of telegraph through the wild regions. 
of Persia and Kurdistan, we understand that it 
was resolved to appoint a committee consisting of 
Sir H, Barkly, Sir nee Canning, Sir F. J. Gold- 


smid, Col. Grant, and others, to promote the con- 
struction of a line of telegraph to connect Khartum 
and Kimberley. The committee hope to secure 
the active co-operation of Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Mr. Sivewright, the Superintendent of the Tele- 
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ph Depattment ‘of the Oape Colony, who, we 
ton from another source, is now actively en- 
gaged at the Cape with Mr. John Pender in com- 
eting the arran; mts for the work which the 
Bonteal African Telegraph Company are about to 
undertake between the waal and Zanzibar. 


Don Mieve.E. Lozo pz Burxées has just pub- 
lished (Lisbonne : ar ee Nationale) a volume 
entitled Les Colonies ugaises: court Exposé de 
leur Situation actuelle, in which, after describing 
the discoveries, conquests, and voyages of the 
Portuguese, and the general administration of 
their colonies, he devotes a. chapters to the 
Cape Verde Islands, St. Thomas and Prince’s 
Islands in the Bight of Biafra, West Coast of 
Africa, Angola, ret Portuguese India, 
and “Macao and Timor. The author's original 
intention was to issue the work on a more ex- 
tended scale and with ter’ completeness of 
detail, but circumstances have compelled him to 
defer the realisation of his plan. 


H.M.’s Consut-Generat at Zanzibar has re- 
cently sent to the Foreign Office further intelli- 
gence respecting the movements of the remnants 
of the Victoria Nyanza Expedition. Dr. Kirk 
reports that Mr. Morton, who had recently been 
with King Mirambo, of Unyamwesi, had returned 
to Zanzibar with the news that he had met Mr. 
Mackay pressing on through Ugogo, and that the 
Rey. of T. Wilson had gone back to Uganda. 
‘Mr. Mackay, however, has been very unfortunate, 
for at the toe acta of April a band of robbers 
attacked him, and carried off, not only his small 
stock of food, but all his quinine and many other 
valuable articles. 


By the last mail from Australia we learn that a 
Mr. Sergison has published an account of a journey 
which he has made in the interior of the northern 
territory of South Australia, and that he speaks in 
very favourable terms of the country and climate. 
As soon as his left the seaboard, they ceased 
‘to be troubled by the heat and its rage: agg oe 
evils, and at times they even found it cold. It is 
further satisfactory to learn that water was met 
with in abundance in the interior. 








CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE GEOGRAPHIE COM- 
MERCTIALE, 


Ir is announced that the International Congress 
of Commercial Geography, to which we briefly 
referred on June 29, will held at the Trocadéro 
Palace, Paris, from September 23 to 28. The 
opening and closing days of the session will be 
occupied b y nage ceremonies, and for purposes 
of real work the members of the Congress will be 
divided into five sections, which will severally 
discuss certain questions on the mornings of the 
intervening days, while the afternoons will be 
devoted to general meetings. We subjoin a list 
of the several sections, together with the leading 
questions proposed for discussion in each :— 


I.—Explorations et voies commerciales. 

i. Explorations commerciales récentes; leurs ré- 
‘sultats. 

ii. Explorations commerciales & provoquer pour 
ouvrir de nouveaux débouchés au commerce et 4 
Vindustrie. 

iii, Conditions dans lesquels doit étre entreprise 
une exploration commerciale. 

iv. Programmes et questionnaires 4 proposer aux 
voyageurs, aux capitaines de navires, aux consuls. 

v. Nouvelles routes terrestres, maritimes, fluviales 
4 suivre ou & ouvrir au commerce. 

Il.—Produits naturels et manufacturés. 

i. Produits végétaux, minéraux et animaux 4 ex- 
porter des diverses parties du-globe; marchandises 4 
y importer en échange. 

hs Musées de géographie commerciale créés ou 4 
créer. 

iii. Animaux et plantes 4 échanger entre les divers 
pays au point de vue de leur acclimatation. 

iv. Procédés industriels des pays lointains et en 
particulier de l’extréme-Orient. 





v. Questionnaires 4 soumettre aux consuls et aux 

commercants résidant 4 l'’étranger. 
Ill.—Emigration et colonisation. 

i. Canses générales de l’émigration. 

ii. Divers systémes de colonisation; exemples 
suivre, 

IV.—Enseignement. 

i, Diffusion de la géographie commerciale : livres, 
publications périodiques, cours, conférences, voyages 
d'études, 

ii. Enseignement de la géographie 4 introduire 4 
tous les degrés: primaire, secondaire, supérieur et 
spécial, au point de vue des connaissances relatives 4 
la géographie commerciale. 

iii, Utilité de Venseignement topographique, au 
point de vue des renseignements que peuvent fournir 
les explorateurs sur une contrée. 

V.— Questions générales. 

i. Développement des entreprises coloniales. 

ii. Relations des sociétés de géographie commerciale 
entre elles et ‘avec les sociétés scientifiques et économ- 
iques. 

Wii Moyens d’associer les intéréts commerciaux et 
scientifiques; services réciproques que peuvent se 
rendre le commerce et la science. 








THE COPYRIGHT REPORT, 
Ill. 


THE questions of colonial copyright and inter- 
national copyright between Great Britain and 
the United States cannot be understood without 
careful consideration of the nature and causes of 
the difference between the reading habits of the 
English people and those of other countries, There 
is nothing perhaps that alarms the American 
reader so much as the notion that the establish- 
ment of international copyright between the 
United States and Great Britain must be followed 
by the disappearance of those cheap one-volume 
reprints of newly published English works to 
which he has been accustomed, and the substitu- 
tion of books printed and published in accordance 
with English fashions at a guinea and a-half and 
two guineas a copy. In tables prepared by 
the opponents of international copyright this dis- 

ity of price is always a prominent feature ; and 
it affords prima fave a powerful argument on their 
side, As novels at a guinea and a-half would 
have no sale among American readers, the 
English price would be practically prohibitory; 
therefore the American statesman who should 
be a party to conferring on English authors the 
right to carry their publishing customs into the 
United States would seem to be really denying to 
his countrymen the opportunity of reading the 
latest works of English authors, This, perhaps, 
appears simple enough to some minds; but it is 
forgotten that it involves the almost absurd as- 
sumption that the English author would wilfully, 
and to his own injury, prohibit, and persist in 
prohibiting, the circulation of his works among a 
well-instructed community more numerous than 
his own countrymen, and speaking the same lan- 
guage. The truth is that the customs of the pub- 
lishing trade, including the form and prices of books, 
are determined, not by the arbitrary will of authors 
or publishers, but by the habits of the people. 
In England books are, as a rule, published in the 
first instance to be let out on hire through the 
medium of the circulating libraries; in America 
and the colonies the circulating-library system is, 
on the contrary, unknown. There books are not 
hired but purchased by book-readers ; and, as a 
consequence, the price must of necessity conform, 
so far as practicable, to the means of the average 
book-buyer. 

These are facts very well known ; but there are, 
nevertheless, many current misconceptions on the 
subject which have no inconsiderable effect upon 
opinion in both countries. It is a common thing, 
for example, even in England, to hear complaints 
of the enormous monopoly price at which novels 
are published. Why, it is asked, should three 
volumes which in their material form probably 





represent a cost to the producer of not more than 
4s. or 5s. be published at 1/, 11s, '6d.? or even at 
1l., which is practically nearer the average net 
price at which the circulating libraries are able to 
obtain them? The answer is that ‘the circu- 
lating library is so economical a system that 
a very low price for new books could hardly 
have any appreciable effect in favour of readers, 
while it would necessarily reduce the author's 
gairs almost to yanishing point. A royalty of 
sixpence per copy upon a popular novel published 
for a people of book-purchasers might, for exam- 
ple, be far more advantageous to an author than 
a net gain of ten shillings per copy upon a similar 
work published for a community whose habit it is, 
as a rule, to hire books, at least until they have 
established some sort of reputation. For his 
original edition the English author has absolutely 
no customer except the circulating libraries, 
through which a single copy, passing from hand to 
hand, will satisfy scores of readers before it is 
worn out. From fifty to a hundred thousand 
copies is, I believe, not at all an uncommion sale for 
a popular book in America, In England it must bea 
popular book indeed of which the libraries take two 
thousand copiesinits original form. But whileahun- 
dred thousand oreven fifty thousand sixpencesmight 
form a very fair reward for an American noyelist, 
it will hardly be contended that two thousand 
sixpences would be worth the acceptance of the 
author of a popular story published in England, 
even with the prospective advantage to be de- 
rived from cheap editions after all the novelty and 
woe some of the popeletiey of his‘work should 

ave evaporated. These considerations seem to 
furnish a sufficient answer to the witnesses: who 
appear, by their evidence published in the Report, 
to think it just and expedient that an English 
author who has once sanctioned cheap colonial or 
foreign reprints of his works should be deprived 
of the right to forbid copies of such reprints being 
imported into England. lobserve that Sirlouis Mal- 
let favours this view, and declares that sucha prohi- 
bition vested inauthors “could not be maintained 
without great injustice to the’public of the United 
Kingdom.” I confess that Icansee no reason for this 
opinion,and, fortunately for the interests of authors, 
and ultimately, perhaps, for those of readers, the 
Report of the Commission—avoiding on this, as on 
other occasions, the metaphysical subtleties*;which 
occupy so much type in the separate report:and 
protest of their colleague—propose that this right 
of prohibition should be continued. Perhaps the 
best reason that could be given for this common- 
sense suggestion is the probability that an English 
author who should oily be permitted to grant a 
license for cheap editions to Tauchnitz or Galignani 
or a publisher in Montreal, on condition of allowing 
the reprints to circulate in England, would pro- 
bably decline to exercise a privilege so disastrous 
to his interests; for it is not to be supposed 
that Mr. W. H. Smith or Mr. Mudie would 
take many copies of an expensive English 
work on the very eve of an inundation of cheap 
reprints, ; 

Among other tokens of the good sense and 
sound judgment which rarely desert the Commis- 
sion, save when they speak in an individual capa- 
city by way of separate protest against the 
document to which their signatures are appended, 
it is worth notice that they not only point out 
the true reason why the circulating-library system 
has not been established in the colonies, but call 
attention to the advantages of our libraries and 
book-clubs in lessening any inconvenience that 
might otherwise arise from the custom of pub- 
lishing in the first instance at a high price. This 
is the more important because there is a tendency 
in the evidence of witnesses to exalt the colonial 
system, and to treat our circulating Jibraries ‘as 
a mischievous and artificial barrier between 
authors and publishers on the one hand, and 
readers on the other. As a rule when two 
nations adopt different systems in matters in which 
they are perfectly free to choose either, it may be 
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reasonably presumed that there are causes for the 
difference which can be ascertained by enquiry. 
The book systems of ey “pote and America furnish 
a case in point, As the Report well observes, the 
great distances and the scattered population in the 
colonies render the circulating library and book- 
club impracticable. These facts at least indicate 
the origin and history of book-buying habits in 
America; but they also explain why for the 
present at least the circulating-library system is 
not likely to take root there. Many States of the 
Union and some portions of Canada have, it is true, 
ceased to present a scattered population or towns 
separated by great distances. But a vast proportion 
of the readers dwelling on the great North American 
continent are still so widely distributed that to 
attempt to circulate new books amon them by 
any hiring system could have no possible chance 
of success. The circulating-library system, how- 
ever, demands as its first condition that the popu- 
lation should not only be dense but pretty uni- 
formly dense. Otherwise it must necessarily 
leave a more or less important section of readers 
unsupplied ; for if books were published in the 
first instance in cheap form for the especial benefit 
of this class, it would be idle to suppose that the 
circulating libraries would — those higher- 
priced editions which, as I have already shown, 
can alone yield a reasonable remuneration to 
authors and publishers where the custom of hiring 
new books is to any considerable degree estab- 
lished. 


It may be that the force of habit and the in- 
fluence of long-established custom will suffice to 
revent American readers from adopting our plan 


long after the causes which have determined this 


difference have ceased to operate. But itis import- 
ant to observe that the circulating library, and 
even the new novel at the nominal price of a 
guinea and a-half—the “awful example” of the 
advocates of the colonial system—are not only 
innocent of the grave charges sometimes brought 
against them, but are even highly economical 
and beneficial from the reader’s point of view. 
There is now scarcely a town in the United 
Kingdom—even to towns which hardly take in the 
map typographical honours above those of a 
= Rade a circulating library or library 
depét is not established; and thanks to Mr. 

- H. Smith’s widely ramified establishment, 
there is scarcely a station in the three kingdoms 
without a similar advantage. Unquestionably 
when we compare the prices of the newest books 
in England and in America the advantage appears 
at first sight greatly in favour of the latter 
country ; but if we look only to the terms on which 
readers may read, the facts are altogether the 
other way. Practically the most omnivorous 
English reader may glut his appetite with 
@ succession of new books for a few pence 
a week. Such a reader would hardly thank the 
copyright reformers who would cut him off from 
this advantage; nor would he find much consola- 
tion in being allowed to buy, if so disposed, a copy 
of the latest novel of George Eliot or Mr. Charles 
Reade for the English equivalent of a dollar anda 
half. The hire system has, however, other advan- 
tages not less important. Very large sales being 
necessary to remunerate a publisher who issues a 
book in what may be called for convenience the 
book-buyer's form, and such sales being only 
reasonably probable in the case of authors who 
have already attained popularity, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the system with which I am contrast- 
ing it must afford on the whole a better chance to 
young and unknown writers of obtaining, as it 
were, an introduction to the world of readers. 
The circulating-library period of a book’s exist- 
ence in England is, in brief, a period of proba- 
tion. The libraries are practically a perpetual 
Great Exhibition of literary wares, wherein, 
while many productions fail to excite admiration, 
and many are quit with the cold comfort of an 
“honourable mention,” some few issue forth with 
the stamp of a well-won reputation, Hence it is 





that, unlike their American brethren, English 
book-buyers do not put a book upon their shelves 
till they know something more about it than can 
be gathered from peblicbee? advertisements or the 
gossip of the day. For this after-demand for books 
of permanent interest to be not only read, but 
kept for future reading, or at least for future 
reference, who can say that there is in England 
no provision? Probably not a tenth part of the 
new books published attain the distinction of re- 
print in library, or more popular form. Some 
that are so honoured may perhaps be little deserv- 
ing of their good fortune ; yet it cannot be doubted 
that, as a rule, the books which are received with 
sufficient favour in the circulating libraries to 
encourage the publishers to reprint them in this 
way are the best books of the year. Nor is there 
often a long interval between the appearance of 
the expensive first edition and that of the cheaper 
issue. In a few months, indeed, the three-volume 
novel, though purporting still to be issued at a 
guinea and a-half, may generally be found in the 
“ withdrawn lists” of the libraries at the price of 
three or four shillings. But the book-buyer hasa 
natural preference for library editions; and 
these make their appearance, as a rule, quite soon 
enough for his needs. Everyone who has ac- 
cumulated a library of his own, however small, for 
real use and pleasure, knows well that his habit 
has been to buy only the book which he knows— 
the book which furnishes him with useful in- 
formation, or which has established some claim to 
his sympathy or respect : nor is the acquisition of 
such books often beeen the reach of slender 
purses, Our library and popular editions, as the 
evidence abundantly testifies, will bear favourable 
comparison for cheapness with the reprints, author- 
ised or unauthorised, of the American market. 


While putting in this plea, however, on behalf 
of English book-publishing systems, I must not be 
supposed to be unmindful of the fact that there are 
books which never are and probably never can be 
circulating-library books. Of these are fine art and 
delicately illustrated publications in general, books 
in abstract science, books of reference, and manuals. 
But in these cases it will, I believe, be found that 
the price is adjusted with reference not to the 
libraries but to the book-buyer; and where it 
happens to be a work capable by its nature of 
commanding a large sale it is issued in the first 
instance at a comparatively low price. A work 
like the Encyclopaedia Britannica must, of course, 
be expensive; for it is necessarily costly, and 
being therefore only a book for the rich, cannot 
possibly command a sale which would pay for its 
issue in cheap volumes. Neither in England nor 
in America could such a work be produced at a 
moderate price unless an international copyright 
convention should secure to the publisher a greatly 
extended possibility of sale. But it is other- 
wise with books of more moderate size and 
cost of production, To take a familiar ex- 
ample. have now before me Mr. Murray’s 
new Handbook for Northamptonshire and Rutland, 
one of a series of books that are unequalled in 
their way. This is an entirely new book, just pub- 
blished, and one which must have cost for author- 
ship a considerable sum. It comprises on a rough 
calculation at least one-third more matter than an 
ordinary three-volume novel; yet itis actually on 
sale in the retail shops at 5s.8d. A new copyright 
work of sterling worth could hardly be expected to 
be procurable at a cheaper rate than this. The rea- 
son of the cheapness is that as there is no demand 
at the libraries for manuals of that kind, it is found 
practicable to issue them at once at a book-buyer’s 
price. Thus it will be seen that even in the home 
market the habits of readers determine both the 
form and the price of the book. Is it not thena 
fair presumption that the same principle would 
operate under a copyright convention with 
America, if such an arrangement should ever be 
arrived at, and that American reprints would then 
continue to appear not in the form and at 
the price which are unsuited, but in the form 





and price which are suited, to the American 
market ? 

These considerations furnish, I believe, the true 
explanation of the circumstance that it has been 
found practicable to issue certain English copy- 
right works simultaneously. both in Great Britam 
and the United States at prices which are strictly 
book-buyers’ prices as distinguished from circu- 
lating-library prices. The most striking example 
is the case of “ King’s International Scientific 
Series ”—the publishers of which are accustomed, 
as appears from the evidence of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Farrer, to reward their authors 
by paying them twenty per cent. of the retail 
price on home sales, with further advan con-~ 
tingent ba one, ee tg a o e most 

, nomi ve-shilli , but they are 
reid retail at the ph nanny reduction. It will be 
found, however, that they are in all cases books 
for which there is no appreciable demand among 
mere circulating-library readers — being works 
which anyone who would care to read them would 
pare se. af refer to buy—-Prof. Bain’s Mind 
and Body, Mr. Herbert Spencer's ae , Prof. 
Balfour Stewart on the Conservation of Energy, 
and so forth. And it is observable that the 
English works are associated with foreign works 
of value, and that the series has obtained a col- 
lective reputation which so far tects it 
from the rivalry of piratical publishers who 
might be disposed in the case of the non- 
copyright works to break through the custom 
of the American trade which forbids, under 
penalty of reprisals, interference with each 
other’s ventures. Thus, practically, the publishers 
of “ King’s intecmiae Series ” secure for them- 
selves both markets. I have no doubt that their 
dealings with English authors are of a liberal 
character; but, as men of business, I presume 
they would consider themselves justified in de- 
clining to offer English authors advantages which 
—whether taking the complex form described, or 
embodied in more direct terms—would be-likely 
to amount in the whole to more than the market 
value of the English copyrights they purchase— 
plus, it may be, the customary price of early 
sheets. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s statement that the 
important house of Appleton and Co., of New 
York, are accustomed to pay him “as much as 
American authors are paid” refers to a case 
equally exceptional. American authors are well 
known to ill-rewarded; and it is to the 
credit of American students that Mr. Spencer's 
great contributions to the Moral Sciences have, 
even up to the present time, found their widest 
recoguition on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Spencer’s evidence, however, is worthy of 
careful study. 1t adds the weight of his testi- 
mony, if any such be needed, against the sugges- 
tion so much in favour among crude thinkers, for 
converting copyright into a right only to a royalty 
on sales. It also affords many indications of the 
degree in which custom is preparing the way for 
the establishment of international copyright be- 
tween America and this country by an easy tran- 
sition, the chief result of which would be to 
substitute a secure and perfect for an insecure and 
imperfect property in English reprints. 

Meanwhile it is satisfactory to observe that the 
working of the recent Canadian Copyright Act, as 
far as it has gone, has been eminently successful 
from the English author's point of view, and no 
less from that of the Canadian publisher and 
book-buyer. The original difficulty with our 
colonies in regard to copyright was by no means 
of asimple kind, Thirty years since the state of 
the law was such that its strict enforcement would 
have practically deprived the colonies of English 
new books; for, while English copyright extended, 
as it still theoretically extends, to all the British 


dominions, no motive had been provided for 
furnishing such books to the colonies, save in 
that costly circulating-library form which, as I 
have already shown, is entirely unsuited to their 
tastes and requirements. Under such conditions 
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while cheap yoo ma reprints — freel; a 
culating in a neighbouring country, it was idle 
ane that the law would not be evaded. It 
was in the face of this state of things that the 
compromise was effected by which the Canadians, 
in return for the legalisation of the hitherto 
-contraband import of American editions, agreed to 
levy, in the interests of British authors, a certain 
percentage on the declared value. But Canadian 
officials employed in levying a tax, not for fiscal 
objects, but only for the benefit of alien authors, 
were not likely to execute their duties with any 
superfluous zeal or vigilance; nor did they, The 
duty was trifling in itself; on the declared value 
of ae reprints it was certain to be insignificant ; 
and lastly it was openly evaded. Hence it was 
that English authors whose works are widely 
read throughout the American continent 
were heard to complain that they had been 
solemnly invited by our Oolonial Office to 
attend and receive the sum of eighteen pence 
as the sole consolation afforded to them for the 
legalised circulation of unauthorised copies of 
their works throughout the Canadian Dominion 
for an entire year. To be just to the Oanadian 
ublishers, it must be admitted that they never 
d any desire to continue this system. They 
and the English author were, in truth, fellow- 
sufferers. To allow Oanada to be flooded with 
American reprints while the Canadian publisher 
was strictly bound by Imperial Acts to keep his 
hands off English he » was clearly a great 
—— It was to remedy this condition of 
things that the Canadian Legislature, three years 
ago, passed the Bill which has since received the 
sanction of our Legislature. Under this Act an 
English author could secure local copyright in 
Canada for his work by simply registering it and 
bringing it out there within a certain time. The 
conditions are somewhat hard; but the valuable 
inducement offered to the English author to re- 
print in the Dominion is the undertaking absolutely 
to prohibit and keep out all unauthorised reprints. 
In a letter rr. in the Times newspaper on 
March 26, 1875, I venture1 to prophesy that this 
Act, if it should come into operation, would be 
found.a valuable boon to English authors, because 
“it would at once enlist the-Canadian publisher 
powerfully on our side.” As I then remarked, 


“ There is no more difficulty in the way of keeping 
American reprints out of Canada, if desired, than in 
es them out of Great Britain. All that is 
wanted is the will, and this the Canadian Act would 
at once supply. At present it is nobody’s business 
to prevent the smuggling of American reprints ; but 
once give the Canadian publisher power by arrange- 
ment to secure rights in an English book, and the 
vigilance and activity of a class interest on the spot 
may be trusted to do the rest.” 


So, in fact, it has proved, as far as our limited ex- 
perience can supply a test, as ap by the in- 
teresting particulars furnished “ the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture published in the 
Appendix to the Report. Up to date—the Act 
having then been in operation rather less than 
eleven months—thirty-one works of English 
authors had been reprinted in Canada under 
its provisions; and it is distinctly stated that 
“the United States reprints of English books 
copyright in Canada are, as a rule, successfull 

kept out.” In fact, the importation being in won | 
cases absolutely prohibited — instead of being 
legalised as heretofore—the appearance of a single 
contraband copy would in itself be sufficient 
evidence of piracy. Still more important is it to 
observe that although English copyright is thus 
practically established over more than one half of 
the North American Continent, no such evils as 
those which the opponents of a copyright con- 
vention between England and the United States 
are accustomed to prophesy have shown even a 
tendency to declare themselves. We are official 

informed that “asa rule very few costly Englis 

editions are sold in Canada;” and it clearly 
appears that Canadian reprints are generally even 





cheaper than United States editions. A report 
from the Canadian Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture, yr gm Be the twenty-nine Oanadian re- 
prints of English copyright books, which were all 
that had appeared up to date under the protec- 
tion of the Act in question, adds the interesting 
information that :— 
“‘These republications, having ranged from 2,000 
copies to a;much larger number, it may be estimated 
that at least 100,000 copies of such reprints have 
been added to the circulation in Canada of English 
books through Canadian enterprise, aided by the 
goodwill and well-understood interest of English 
authors.” 
No facts, indeed, are more nto in regard to 
the question of a copyright convention with 
America than those which have resulted from 
the operation of English copyright in Canada. 
Moy THomas, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE, 
British Museum : July 12, 1878. 

I have lately visited Mycenae, and send you 
some particulars of the recent excavations there, 
made by M. Stamatakes, of the Archaeological 
Society of Athens. He has thoroughly excavated 
the interior of the Treasury of Atreus and the 
flanking walls of its entrance passage down to 
their base. There are twenty courses of masonry 
to the top of the wall close to the doorway. 
Many of these stones are of very large size, 
especially in the lowest part of the wall farthest 
from the doorway. He found no trace of pave- 
ment or steps in the passage. On each side of 
the doorway are the plinths of the bases of the 
two columns which adorned it. These plinths 
consist of four very shallow steps or tiers of 
slate-coloured stone, the lowest considerably larger 
than the three upper ones. These plinthg.are so 
small in proportion to the carved fragment de- 
scribed and figured by Donaldson in the supple- 
mentary volume of Stuart and Revett, and called 
by him part of the base of one of the columns, 
that M. Stamatakes considers this “ - gment to be 
a portion of the capital instead of ->2 base, and 
he therefore conjectures that the columns gradu- 
ally diminished in size downwards, or that they 
perhaps terminated in a smaller quadrangular pe- 
destal like that of a Hermes. Within the doorway 
are two perpendicular grooves oneach side forty-one 
inchesapart, apparently for two pairs of bronzedoors. 
Either within the doorway, or in the entrance 
passage leading to it, he found burnt human bones 
and fragments of gold ornaments similar to those 





discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the tombs of 
Mycenae. This discovery he considers a clear 
roof that the building was a tomb, not a treasury. 
He has also found several more portions of the 
ornamentation of the doorway in red marble, 
similar to those in the Elgin Room of the 
Museum, 

At the Heraeon, distant an hour and a-half 
from Mycenae, he has discovered and excavated a 
stone building similar in form and structure to 
the Treasury of Atreus, and though smaller yet 
still of colossal dimensions. In this he found 
gold ornaments and other objects of a vitreous 
material, the patterns on which are absolutely 
identical in design with those found in the tombs 
of Mycenae and Spata in Attica. He considers 
this building to be the tomb of a priestess, or 
perhaps of successive priestesses, of Hera. 

F, E. BLacksTone. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI. 
Florence : July 5, 1878, 

I have just returned from Assisi, where I went 
to inspect the “works of restoration in progress in 
the famous Church of St. Francis, which I last 
visited in 1842. On entering the church the other 
day either my memory deceived. me as to my 
former impressions of the effect of colour, or the 
mural paintings have further decayed, or—what is 
more probable—the general aspect and beauty of 
the noble edifice are impaired by the cruel and 
deplorable architectural alterations carried out 
under the direction of Signor Cavalcaselle. How- 
ever well his judgment on works of painting may 
be established, it is most unfortunate that he 
should have an opportunity of showing his in- 
experience in architecture at the expense of one 
of the most interesting monuments of that art in 
Italy. He has induced persons in authority, un- 
happily devoid of taste or knowledge of art, irre- 
verently to lay rude hands on and to remove the 
noble choir-stalls—the work of Domenico da San 
Severino in the last half of the fifteenth century— 
which formerly lined the apse and transepts so 
magnificently, on the plea that they are not of the 

riod or style of the church, which is of the first 
Balt of the thirteenth. Were this principle to be 
acted upon generally, there is not a great work of 
the Middle Ages throughout Europe which might 
not be ruthlessly despoiled of precious works of art 
in the same manner. These admirable choir-stalls 
having been removed for so futile a reason, models 
have been set up of their age oa substitutes, 
characterised by utter poverty of design and still 
more inconsistent with the architecture cf the 
church, because weakly imitated from types of 
still older date. Had it been nec to construct 
new stalls, a competent architect would have had 
no difficulty in doing so, with his eyes fixed on the 
beautiful details of the architecture of the church 
itself ; but unless the indignation felt and expressed 
by eminent Italians prevails, it is to be feared that 
the paltry seats represented in the models will be 
set up. An altar of stone adorned with indiffer- 
ent mosaic ornaments has been erected on a heavy 
stone platform placed over the crown of the 
vaulting of the lower church, which is painted 
with the famous works of Giotto; these, I be- 
lieve, are imperilled by this clumsy proceeding. 
This ugly altar has been enclosed by an iron 
screen, not of the period of the church, but 
more nearly of that of the stalls, which have been 
removed because they were too modern! This 
screen, thus inconsistently selected, is ~p rted 
between old octagonal marble shafts of a different 
date altogether, brought from the church below, 
elongated out of all proportion by modern addi- 
tions, and bearing old Romanesque hes mg 
while, as if to put a climax on the absurdity of 
such proceedings, these dilapidated and worn capi- 
tals have been freshly gilt and each provided with 
an additional abacus carrying a poorly-designed 
architrave, which completes this un eled 
offspring of architectural bad taste, this strange 
compound of ecclesiastical bric-a-brac, 
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It ‘was maintained as a reason for removing 
the noble: choir stalls that they covered portions 
of the mural paintings of Giunta Pisano. What- 
ever state these may have been in when the stalls 
“were erected, they are now so defaced that it is 
-of no consequence whatever that part of them 
should be hidden. Art gains nothing by un- 
covering their fragments, but loses enormously by 
the removal of Domenico’s admirable works. In 
one of the frescoes of the school of Giotto on the 
walls of the nave—it is fortunate that these are 
not broken down as also being of later date than 
‘the church—there is a representation of a rood- 
loft or beam supporting a crucifix, a picture 
‘with folding doors of a Virgin and Child, and a 
figure of an angel. It seems very probable that 
this represents a rood-loft or beam which once 
really existed in the church, for the stone 
corbels for its support and a small part of 
the beam remain. A model suggestive of its 
restoration has been set up. There can be no 
question that had the old rood-loft survived it 
ought to have been preserved, but to set up a 
modern mockery of it is worse than childish. It 
cuts the church in two and interrupts and spoils 
the fine architectural perspective from west to 
east, 

The old painted windows of the upper church 
are very interesting and excellent specimens. 
They are of the thirteenth century, and the re- 
semblance of the general drawing, especially in 
the draperies, to the work of Cimabue suggests 
that he may have designed them: they are more 
transparent and less affected by the weather than 
contemporary northern glass, and there is much 
more white in them. The object is obvious, 
they admit enough light to illumine the mural 
pictures, To my mind they entirely settle in a 
way favourable to the presence of painted glass 
the propriety of combining it with mural pic- 
tures, and extinguish the modern opposing opinion. 
The old masters were right. These painted win- 
dows with their gem-like sparkle and bright.colour, 
focus the colours on the walls, and they complete 
the general harmony and accentuate it, in a most 
enchanting manner; it is felt that white windows 
would be discords there. Being partly broken, 
they have been repaired by the late Signor Bertini 
of Milan, not in imitation of the beautiful old 
glass, but with panels in his manner resembling 

rightly-coloured modern lithographs. He has 

neither comprehended the glass which he was 
unhappily appointed to restore nor the part which 
it plays in the general scheme of colour and church 
decoration. He has done nothing but mischief; 
and, while the choir-stalls have been removed, 
these works are left disfiguring the church in a 
way which must be seen to be believed. 

The operations in progress for the preservation 
of the wall-paintings by Giunta Pisano, Cimabue, 
Giotto, and other early masters, in both the lower 
and upper churches, are as creditable to the Italian 
Government as the architectural proceedings are 
the reverse. I propose to describe these operations 
as well as the state of the paintings, in a future 
number. In the meantime { have to observe that 
at last the sound and praiseworthy principle of 
not repainting or retouching old works is fully re- 
cognised. Let us be thankful; but if the painters 
Signor A. or Signor B. are no longer to be allowed 
to disfigure works of the old masters with 
their medern brushes, why is this safe principle 
abandoned with respect to the architecture; and 
why are the architects Signor D, or Signor E. 
allowed to alter, restore, and disfigure as they are 
ao That which they have done internally is 
utterly needless constructively ; nay, the load laid 
on the vaulting painted by Giotto is unpardonable. 
Let us then add our protests to those of accom- 
plished and patriotic Italians who are exerting 
themselves to save their noble heritage of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from further 
maltreatment, Cuartes HeatH WILson, 











THE TOWNELEY MSS.—“ THE SPENDING OF THE 
MONEY OF ROBERT NOWELL.” 
Stretford, Manchester ; July 13, 1878. 

I fail to see why Dr. Grosart attributes “ un- 

enerous treatment” to a review which, consider- 
ing the abundance of errors, &c., and the insight it 
gave me into the art of book-making, may claim 
to be judicial ; or to discover how he has modified, 
except for the worse, my so-called half-dozen 
blunders in matters of fact. 

1, Against Dr. Grosart’s “nimble nonsense,” I 
hold to my view of the term “ Poor Scholar.” It 
was written with full knowledge of the marginal 
notes, one of which (p. 10) concerns “ the very 

or.” I have again examined the facts of 

ooker’s life, and in particular Sir John Mac- 
lean’s Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Knt., pp. 
V.-Vili., 222-3, from which I gather that the family 
of Hooker was of consideration in Devonshire, 
having respectable connexions. Hooker’s uncle and 
patron, John Vowel (or Hooker), an able antiquary 
and an Oxford man, was in 1561 M.P. for Exeter. 
If Dr. Grosart will correctly print the names of 
Spenser's schoolfellows (p. 28) it will be found 
that they were far above the pauper class. As to 
the other poor scholars of the Nowell Accounts, 
whose social position has been thus unwarrantably 
disparaged, and over whom this “infinite pathos ” 
has been wasted, it is certain that they were not 
needy. The term “ Poor Scholars” had a peculiar 
meaning, covering the well-to-do and the in- 
differently-provided-for. Scholars, as Anthony 4 
Wood shows, are in a sense always poor ; for the 
more they learn, the more they wish to learn ; and 
the greater need have they for costly books... As 
Dr. Grosart is insensible to the evidence of his 
own MS., I cite for his information the will of 
Watson, Bishop of Winchester (1580-4), who 
bequeathed to “poore schollers students in the 
Vniversitie of Oxford” 100 marks. Discreet men 
from sundry of good worship and credit in the 
University prepared the list of the recipients of this 
“charitable and godlie” bequest. Froma copy of 
this MS. list, dated July 6, 1585, from the 
original in Bodley’s Library, and now in my hands 
by the kindness of a friend, I count 20 Masters 
of Arts, 11 Batchilers, and 17 schollers. Amongst 
them are Mr. D(octor) Reinolds, of C.C. Coll., 
afterwards its well-known President; Nicholas 
ffuller, of S. John’s; and Mr. Prime and Mr. 
Hudson of Newe Colledge. I might also cite from: 
Nowell MS. (p. 228) the case of a payment of 4s., 
December 1575, to “one Tathane,” a poor scholar 
of Merton College, who, Dr. Grosart says (p. 229), 
is John Tatham, McA. 1567; Proctor 1573, 
Rector (?) of Lincoln College in 1574; but I 
believe that the editor has here either got hold of 
the wrong man, or else miscopied the MS. 

2.1 am content to leave these mythical 
“Coops” and “Cowps” in the company of Dr. 
Grosart’s comment. As I carefully read the 
book, and was alive to the oddity of the affair, 
I could not pass off a “discovery.” The real 
discoveries of the review are passed by in silence. 
I now learn with surprise that the pr contraction 
is “ imaginary.” 

3. My remark on the elder Alleine is evaded, 
not “ traversed,” and I am unjustly accused of 
favouring “ opprobrious treatment.” Dr. Grosart’s 
note must now be cited in full (p. 201) :—“ Rye. 
Allyne: Probably [sic] the Rector of Dicheat, or 
Dichet, in Somersetshire, and father of the saintly 
‘Richard Allein.’ Wood (Athenae, as before, 
vol, iv., pp [sic] 13-15) does his bitterest best, 
very scandalously, to dishonour the son, and tells 
nothing of the father.” Now Wood (a) gives his 
name: Richard ; (6) gives his profession and his 
parish: Rector of Dicheat or Dichet, Somerset- 
shire; (c) gives his Parliamentary appointment 
in 1654: ejector of scandalous ministers, &c., in 
the same county; (@) adding that in the latter 
office he was “severe enough.” I repeat my 
retort that Dr. Grosart does his bitterest best to 
slander Wood. 

4, After looking once more at this note about 


‘in the mouth,” 








Drant, I deliberately say that it is “carelessly 
acknowledged.” This page 159 wants ‘about 
twelve corrections. 

5. Instead of acknowledging the fault inthis 
droll description of Basket (it is not-said which of 
them is meant) as an “early” publisher of the 
English Bible (p. 153), Dr. Grosart turns aside, 
like the Wight Sir Ralpho, 

“to distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side.” 


6. As to the accuracy of the original pag 
of the MS., here called in question, I ho a 
day or two, through the courtesy of Lord Norreys, 
to be able to judge for myself. Meanwhile I may 
with confidence assert that these following are 
Dr. Grosart’s blunders and not the scribe's:— 


P. 196, John Speyre should be John Spicer, B.A. 
25 June 1566; M.A. 10 June 1569.—Pp, 204-5, 
“Ric. Pyckaner: not in Wood.” Should be 


Rodolph or Ralph Pyckaver; and see Wood, with 
several details, Fast: i., 255; B.A. 25 June 1566; 
M.A. 10 June 1569 (he is called “Mr.” in the 
MS., p. 204); B.D. 4 July 1576.—Pp. 204-5, 
Matthew Heaton; qy. Martin Heaton, B.A. 17 
December 1574,—Pp. 204-5, “Ryc. Calsehill, not 
in Wood.” This should be Calfehill (i.e., Caufield 
or Caulfield), adm. to Ch. Ch. 1567; B.A. 19 
February 1573-4; M.A. 27 June 1577.—Pp. 210, 
234, Thomas Sperme should be Spearin, B.A. 11 
June 1570; M.A. 1 July 1574._—P. 214, Rychard 
Gremkares (!) should be Greenakres of B, Nose 
Coll., B.A. 18 January 1558; Fellow Univ. Coll. 
- og Percy Foundation in 1559; M.A. 26 June 

The learned antiquaries of Brasenose College 
are well able to agg, Mamage nse in regard to 
their own archives. om what is now said it 
would seem as if these. gentlemen, frightened at 
an “enormous corresppndence” over a MS. con- 
taining “from 11,000 to 12,000 names” (!), and 
at the responsibility cast upon them, had, “with 
the proofs in their hands,” politely returned a 
rg answer to their correspondent. From the 

SS. of Ant. & Wood, with whose “ industry 
and services” Dr. Grosart shows himself to be only 
osm familiar, I added to my book at the time 

etails of very many scholars (including Brasenose 
men) marked as “ not in Wood,” “ not identified,” 
and so on, The proposed “ , to 
be made up of other people’s contributions, is, 
though unintentional, an ample compliment to 
the justice of my review. 

At the close of his letter Dr. Grosart compla- 
cently cries “ Enough.” He says, however, that 
there are in the review twelve other “ blunders,” 
TI shall be glad to see them indicated. As to the 
two gentlemen whom in his worst taste he has in- 
troduced (with the Fellows of Brasenose) to cover 
his editorial delinquencies, I know that they have 
a keen sense of humour ; and I suspect that, being 
Yorkshiremen, they would not “look a gift horse 
Joun Eeirneton Battery. 








 CORIOLANUS.” 
King’s College, London: July 15, 1878. 
There being other reasons for supposing that 
Shakspere rote Cortolanus in 1608, I may 
perhaps point out that there is in it what may be 
a reference to the famous frost of 1607-8, when 
fires were lighted on the Thames. Says Marcius, 
in his favourite vein of contempt for the com- 
mons :— 
“You are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstones in the sun.” 


It must be allowed that this is a somewhat out-of- 
the-way image. Ooals on ice are not usually a 


common spectacle; but it would seem they were 
so in the winter of 1607-8, and at that time the 
image would be by no means far-fetched or un- 
familiar ; it would, in fact, be obviously suggested. 
Of course one would lay no great stress on it if 
there was nothing else to connect the ‘play with 
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that time; but there being other things that so 
connect it, the allusion may perhaps be taken as 
confirmatory. 

“Above Westminster,” writes Chamberlain to 
Carleton, January 8, 1607-8, “the Thames is quite 
frozen over, and the Archbishop came from Lambeth 
on Twelfth-day over the ice to Court: Many fan- 
tastical experiments are daily put in practice, as cer- 
tain youths burnt a gallon of wine upon the ice, and 
made all the passengers partakers.” 

An account, of this frost, written during its 

revalence, is given in a tract called “ The Great 
rost: Oold Doings in London, a Dialogue,” re- 
printed by Mr. Arber in his most useful collection, 
An English Garner, vol. i.—a volume soon, we 
hope, to be followed by others not less valuable. 
The citizen in this dialogue tells—~to quote aside- 
note—of “‘ beer, ale, wine, victuals, and fires on 
the Thames.” ‘“ Are you cold with going over?” 
runs the text. “You shall, ere you come to the 
middle of the river, spy some ready with pans of 
coals to warm your fingers.” I will just mention 
that the passage in this tract “ Amongst - 
other things upon the frozen Thames...... It 
was a miraculous deliverance,” PP: 97-9 of Mr. 
Arber’s reprint, is evidently out o 7 

Joun W. Hates. 








THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS OF THE CHALDEANS. 
Bossieu : July 6; 1878. 

Thave devoted a whole volume tothestudy of the 
documénts, handed down even to our own times in 
the original, of that Chaldean magic so famous in 
antiquity. These documents consist of the frag- 
ments of one or more lengthy collections of incan- 
tations and propitiatory hymns, the primitive 
Akkadian text being frequently interlined with an 
Assyrian version. The liberality of Sir H. 
Rawlinson enabled me to study them before 
their final publication ; now these precious frag- 
ments are in the hands of all scholars who are 
engaged in Assyriological studies, for they fill 
the first thirty plates of vol. iv. of the work on 
the Cuneiform Inseriptions of Western Asia 
edited at the expense of the Trustees of the 
British’ Museum by Sir H, Rawlinson and the 
regretted G, Smith. 

I believe I have proved that all this magic of 
the Chaldeans rested upon a_ dualistic con- 
ception, which peoples every part of the universe 
with personal spiritual beings, essentially good or 
essentially evil: the one protectors, the others 
enemies, who are ceaselessly waging war in 
heaven, on earth, and in the air. The scourges 
which so often succeed to the blessings of nature, 
and the sudden catastrophes which interrupt the 
regular course of the world, are caused by their 
alternations of triumph or of defeat. Above all, 
the maladies which ‘afflict mankind are all the 
work of the evil spirits, and consequently most 
of the magical incantations we possess have for 
their object the cure of these diseases. Thus, as 
Herodotus with his usual certainty of observation 
has remarked, the Chaldeans and Babylonians, so 
different in this respect from the Egyptians, have 
never had either medicine or doctors. Like the 
Tartar and Siberian races, although in some re- 
spects far beyond them in civilisation, they never 
knew any doctors but sorcerers, nor any remedies 
but exorcisms and incantations. 

There is, however, one point that I have not made 
sufficiently clear. It is that—if we can nowhere 
find in Babylonish culture a trace of a truer or 
more scientific conception than this of the essence 
and the origin of diseases—from a moral point of 
view, some rare passages in these magical collec- 
tions rise above that gross demonology which is 
the prevailing idea of most of the fragments. In 
these disease is not regarded as produced by the 
blind action of evil spirits; the anger of the celes- 
tial gods is the chief cause, and man draws down 
that anger upon himself by the frequent breach of 
the moral law. The mechanical repetition of cer- 
tain sacramental formulae is not enough, The 





surest preservative against demons and diseases, 
and that which alone can give to rites of purifica- 
tion a protecting power, is repentance for sin and 
heartfelt contrition. In these fragments man con- 
fesses himself a sinner before the gods, and im- 
plores pardon as well as healing. 


‘“‘ As for me, the Lord has sent me, 
The great lord, Ea has sent me. 


Settle that which regards him, make known the 
order which concerns him, judge the judgment 
which touches him. 

Thou, in thy march, guidest the race of men. 

Cause a ray of salvation to shine upon him; heal 
his sickness, 

Man, the son of his god,* has laid down before thee 
the burden of his omissions and transgressions ; 
His hands and feet suffer cruelly; sadly is he 

crushed by sickness. 

Sun, at the lifting of my hands, lend thine ear. 

Accept his offering, absorb his victim, give him 
back his god to uphold his hand. 

By thy commission may his omissions be absolved, 
may his transgressions be wiped out, 

. May he recover from his sickness.” 


eee 


These words are put into the mouth of a priest, 
who is addressing the Sun god (Utu in Akkadian, 
Samas in Assyrian), while offering a sacrifice for 
a sick person (W.A.I., iv., 17, recto); for here 
magical rites are confounded with worship. 
where we find still more clearly expressed 
the idea that disease, and especially insanity, which 
is usually called “disease of the head,” is a chas- 
tisement for impiety and sin, It is the gods who 
send it; to punish the guilty, they support those 
bad spirits who produce it. Above all, an 
with the sinner, they withdraw from him that 
protection which they are perpetually affording to 
men. Their guardian hand no longer over him, 
he is abandoned to the violence of demons and to 
the ills which ceaselessly threaten humanity. To 
obtain deliverance from these ills, he must im- 
plore pardon with tears, he must win it by contri- 
tion. 
“ Madness has arisen from the desert! as a wind has 
it arisen ; 
It has struck like lightning on high, and beneath 
has it poured itself ; 
He who honours not his god is broken like a twig ; 


He who has not his goddess for guardian, his flesh 
is ulcerated ; 

He disappears as a star of heaven, as the dew of 
the evening he passes away in a moment. 

Against man, a pilgrim on the earth, she [illness] 
fights-as an enemy, as the heat. of noon she burns 
him. 

This man she kills ; 

She puts him beside himself, as if she were tearing 
out his heart. 

She makes him to writhe like a thing stretched over 
the fire. 

Like a wild ass of the desert ..... his eyes.are 
full of clouds ; 

His life is consumed, he longs for death. 

Madness is as a terrible storm; none can foresee its 
coming ; 

Its exact destiny, its appointed lot, none knows it.” 

(W. A, I, iv., 8, col. 1, ll. 1-30.) 


It seems to me impossible to suppose that the 
fragments in which we find this idea so clearly 
expressed can belong to the most ancient parts of 
the magical collections, They represent too ad- 
vanced a state of religious feeling to belong to the 
most primitive ages. But even if they are among 
the most recent fragments, they do not. therefore 
detract from the value of these collections, for 
they show that the Chaldeans possessed very 
early, and more fully perhaps t any other 
pagan nation, the idea of sin, of the need of 
repentance, and of the power of contrition. Their 
cosmogonie tradition admitted original sin, taught 
that man came pure from the hands of his 





* An expression recurring continually in these 
texts, to express the dependence of man upon the 
divine power. . 





Creator, and then fell by his own fault, in con- 
sequence of listening to the ‘rrr of the 
power of darkness and of chaos. In their religious 
enotions, the rites of penitence held a high place. 

e possess the fragments of a special collection 
of prayers, with a primitive Akkadian text, and 
an interlineary Assyrian version bearing the com- 
mon title of “ Lamentations of the Humbled 
Heart” (in Akkadian irra sa Kiva): they are true 
Penitential Psalms, whose tones, highly poetic, 
recall those attributed by Hebrew tradition to 
King David, as well as many passages from the 
Prophets and the book of Job. 

The most important and the best preserved of 
these Psalms is that one the text of which has 
been published in W. A. I., iv.,10. I will give 
here a translation of it* which I think I may offer 
as correct, except in the case of a very few 
specially difficult passages. Several stanzas, how- 
ever, exist only in the Akkadian text, without an. 
Assyrian version; but it does not seem to me 
that there need be the least difference made in the 
manner of translating these—a remarkable proof 
of the advanced stage to which studies on’ this- 
abstruse subject have been carried. 

This important document is not only of the 
highest interest from the point of view of re- 
ligious history: it is not less important for the 
study of the forms of lyrical Akkadian poetry, and. 
its influence on ancient Semitic poetry. In fact, 
in no other text of this language is the poetic 
division into regular stanzas, mentioned elsewhere- 
by Dr. Schrader, and the parallelismus membrorum- 
so clear and so certain, 


Strophe 1, 


“The anger of my lord’s heart, 
may it be appeased! 


O god, may the ignorant come unto wisdom! 
O goddess, may the ignorant come unto wisdom 


The god who knows what is unknown, 
may he be appeased ! 


The goddess who knows what is unknowa, 
may she be appeased ! 
Antistrophe 1. 


May the heart of my god be appeased! 
May the heart of my goddess be appeased! 


My god and my goddess, 
may they be appeased! 


The god whois wroth with me, 


may he be appeased ! 
The goddess who is wroth with me, 
may she be appeased ! 
Strophe 2. 
My sins a . . + . 
My sins . ’ ‘ . ‘ 
. . . . ’ a tT 
Antistrophe 2. 

The propitious name of my god ' 
The propitious name of the gol who knows what ie 

unknown t 
The propitious name of my goddess t 


The propitious name of the goddess who knows. 
what is unknown 


. . . * . t 
Strophe 8. 


I eat the fruit of anger § 
I drink the waters of anguish. 





* It has also been translated by Mr. Sayce, im 
Records of the Past.—En: 

+ The rest is wanting, in consequence of a fracture 
of the clay. This strophe has only two verses in- 
stead of four. 

+t Lacunae. , 

§ The first two verses of this strophe are ir- 
regular, wanting the seeond number of the parallel- 
ism. 
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On transgression against my god, 
without knowing it, I feed. 


In offences against my goddess, 
without knowing it, I walk. 
Antistrophe 3. 
Lord, my faults are very great, 
very grat my sins. * 
My god, my faults are very great, 
very great my sins. 
O my goddess, my faults are very great, 
very great my sins. 
God, who knowest what is unknown, ( 
my faults are very great, very great my sins. 
Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, ‘ 
my faults are very great, very great my sins. 
Strophe 4. 
I commit faults 
without knowing it. 
I commit sin 
without knowing it. 
T feed on iniquity 
without knowing it. 
I live faultily 
without knowing it. 
Antistrophe 4. 
The lord in the anger of his heart 
covers me with confusion. 
God in the fury of his heart 
overwhelms me. 
The goddess, wroth with me f 
troubles me bitterly. 
The god who knows what is unknown 
oppresseth me, 
The goddess who knows what is unknown 
emaciates me, 


Strophe 5. 
T am cast down 
and none reaches forth his hand to me. f 


I weep in silence § 
and no man takes my hand. 


I utter my prayer 
and none hears me. 


I am enfeebled, overwhelmed, 
and no man delivers me. 


Antistrophe 5. 


I draw near to the god who created me 
and I make burning lamentations. 


I kiss the feet of my goddess 


and . . n || 
Idraw near to the god who knows what is un- 
known, 


and I pronounce burning lamentations. 

I kiss the feet of the goddess who knows what is 
unknown, e 

and. P r) . a ] 

Strophe 6. 

O Lord, be propitious 

Goddess, be propitious 

God, who knowest what is unknown, 

be propitious ° . I 

Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 

‘be propitious 


Antistrophe 6. 
Until when, O my god, 


Until when, O my goddess, 
: . I 


Dntil when, O god who knowest what is unknown, 





* Assyrian version: “ my faults are many, my sins 
great.” 

{ Assyrian version: ‘is irritated against me.” 

} Assyrian version: ‘‘ takes my hand.” 

§ Assyrian version: ‘I weep.” 

|| Lacunae, 





Until when, O goddess, who knowest what is un- 
known, 
the anger of thy heart * . ‘ ? 


Strophe 7. 


The destiny of man is fixed by decree, . 
and none knows it. 


Men who bear a name t 
know not the decision contained in it.f 


If he blasphemes or if he acts piously none knows 


it, 
O lord, thou wilt not reject thy servant. § 
Antistrophe 7. 


In the midst of the tempest, come to his help, 
take his hand! 


I commit sin, 

turn it into piety! 

I commit faults, 

carry them away with the wind! || 
My blasphemies are great, 1 

rend them as a veil! 


Strophe 8. 


O my god, my sins are seven times seven, 
Absolve my sins ! 9 


O my goddess, my sins are seven times seven, 
Absolve my sins! 


God, who knowest what is unknown, 

my sins are seven times seven, absolve my sins! 
Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 

my sins are seven times seven, absolve my sins! 


Antistrophe 8. 
Absolve my faults ! 
Guide thou him who submitteth himself to thee! 


May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has 
brought forth, be appeased! 


As the heartof a mother who has brought forth, and 
of a father who has begotten, 
may it be appeased. 


* The lamentations of a humbled heart,’ 
Sixty verses in all.” 


Asa second specimen, here is a fragment of 
another psalm from the same collection (W. A. 
I., iv., 26, 8) in which the words are no longer 
put into the mouth of the sinner, but where others 
pray for him, using the third person. 

. . . . ‘ . 
‘‘ Sitting low in lamentations, 
—— of grief the sorrow of his heart is mani- 
ested. 


In bitter tears, in bitter wailings, 

he is struck as the turtle-dove with a silent stupor, 
he 

goes weeping night and day. 

From his own god he implores mercy, 

he calls him with an urgent voice as a child. 


He dwells in sorrowful wailings, 
in the burning ardour of his grief he has pros- 
trated himself before his god.” 


F, Lenormant, 








THE DATE OF THE “COURT OF LOVE” AND THE 
‘*ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE.” 


Oxford : July 6, 1878. 
Prof. Skeat, in the short letter which appeared 
in your issue of the 8th ult., took no notice of the 
more material portion (founded on internal evi- 
dence) of my argument in favour of an early date 
for the Court of Love, but fastened on a minor 
allegation, respecting the supposed use of hem and 





* Assyrian version: “ thy heart.” 

t Assyrian version: ‘“ whoever bears.” 

{ The first two verses of this strophe are extremely 
difficult and obscure. The interpretation which we 
give of itis conjectural, and will, no doubt, have to 
be revised after further study. 

§ An irregular verse: without parallel. 

|| Assyrian version: “may the wind carry them 
away.” 

“{ Assyrian version: “my blasphemies numerous.” 





here in the Trin. Coll. MS. for “them” and 
“their,” which appears to be erroneous. I relied 
on Dr. Morris’s customary fidelity in dealing with 
MSS. and although in this particular instance he 
seems to have departed from his usual — I 
still rely on the soundness of his philological 
instinct, which told him that in correcting the 
late forms of the MS. to those more ancient he 
was only restoring harmony of expression to a 
work which no true scholar wou vay mee | 
place later than the first half of the fifteen 
century. Prof. Skeat, be it remembered, assi 
the Court of Love to the reign of Henry VIIL, 
“or even later.” The following list of Chaucerian 
forms, words, and phrases occurring in the P epee 
as printed by Mr. Bell, will perhaps be sufficient 
to bear out the correctness of Dr. Morris’s 
instinct :— 

I. Chaucerian forms. Verbs: nam, nis, not, 
(ne am, ne ts, ne wot) for “am not,” &c.; goth, as 
the 2 pl. imp.; doth, as the 3 pl. pres.; lough, 
laughed ; the frequent use of the infinitive in en, 
seken, serven, &c. Adjectives and pronouns: lite, 
little ; tho or thoo, those. Nouns: nobley, noble- 
ness; freres, friars; auctorite, habilite, adversite, 
and many similar words. Particles: sith, since; 
sauf, save ; nere, nigher. 

I. Chaucerian words and phrases. Amo 
verbs we find arted, constrained, wonne, dwell, 
yede, went, departe, in the sense of “ sunder.” In 
the sixteenth century we find departe used in the 
sense of “share out,” “distribute,” but not, I 
think, in that of “ sunder” or“ sever.” Compare 
Knightes Tale, 1916, “ Allas, departyng of our 
compainye,” with “til dethe us must depart,” (C. 
of L. 1399). Adjectives: digne ; hend (the reader 
will remember “heende Nicholas” in the 
Milleres Tale) ; fele, many; shene, bright. The 
last-named word has held its ground in the 
Scottish dialect down to the present day, but I 
believe it disappears from English literature soon 
after the time of Chaucer, unless when, as in 
Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar, it is, with other 
archaic words, purposely recalled to use. Nouns: 
hele, health; neghtertale; comp. O. T. Prol., 97, 
&c. Particles: ywis; comp. Nonne Prestes Tale, 
878, &c.; yerne, A. 8. georne, eagerly. Phrases: 
in gree, graciously; gentil of port: comp. O. T. 
Prol., 136, “amyable of port;” on lofte: comp. 
Clerkes Tale, 229, &c. 

It is hazardous to assert a negative; yet I 


‘think it may be safely maintained that not one of 


the forms, words, &c., above enumerated can be 
found in a writer of the sixteenth century who 
does not (like Spenser in the case just mentioned) 
purposely give an archaic colouring to his work, 
and that very few, if any, can be pointed out in 
writings which date after the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They are essentially charac- 
teristic of the language of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate. 

After considering the evidence of an early date 
here adduced, Prof. Skeat will, I think, admit 
that when he assigned the language of the Court 
of Love to “the reign of Henry VIII. or even 
later,” he said it, like the Psalmist, “in his 
haste.” He is certainly a true scholar, and there- 
fore I am convinced, as I said before, that he will 
not deliberately maintain a thing so untenable. 

Since the srguameee of my former letter I 
have examined the unique MS. of the Romaunt of 
the Rose in the Hunterian library at Glasgow. It 
is of quarto size, written on good vellum in a 
hand of the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
margins are wide, each page containing on an 
average twenty-four lines; and the initial letters 
of all the paragraphs are enriched with beautiful 
branch and flower devices; gold is lavishly used. 
It was probably a copy made for some lady of 
rank, or some refined and wealthy household. 


The beauty of the ornamentation might suggest 
that the work on which it was employed could 
not well have proceeded from a nameless and ob- 
scure poet; but it may be replied that these deco- 
rative honours were perhaps a homage to the 
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ame of the original work, not to that of the 
ri The first leaf is yr, probably 
it was purloined for the sake of the illumination 
at the opening of the poem. Here, if anywhere, 
the authorship of the version would have been 
stated. When, therefore, Prof. Skeat says (Introd. 
to Chaucer’s Works: Bohn, 1877), “it is not 
marked as his in the MS.,” as if some presump- 
tion against the Chaucerian authorship arose from 
this fact, it must be remembered that the one 
page on which the version probably was marked, 
vither as Chaucer’s or some other man’s, is lost, 
and cannot be produced in evidence one way or 
the other. cn beer 

Without pretending to decide a question which 

rhaps never can be decided with certainty, I 
will try to set down fairly the pros and cons of 
the matter. In favour of this Romaunt being the 
work of Chaucer, it may be said :— 

1, That a translation of the whols or part of 
the Roman de la Rose was certainly made by 
Chaucer; see the well-known passages in the 
Legende of Good Women and Lydgate’s Falls of 
Princes, ’ 

2. That the name of no other poet has ever 
been connected with this version, which was first 
printed in 1582, as a work of Chaucer. 

3. That William Thynne, in the preface which 
he wrote for the edition of 1532, and addressed to 
Henry VIIL., states that after long search he had 
obtained correct copies of works of Chaucer 
already printed, and also of “divers other never 
tyll nowe imprinted, but remanynge almost un- 
knowen and in oblyvion.” Among these he must 
have included the Romaunt, which in this edition 
immediately succeeds the Canterbury Tales. 


4, That the language of the Romaunt is Chau- 
cerian in point of Gate. 

5. That Chaucerian s and turns of expres- 
sien occur frequently : e.g., “ But I wole stynt of 
this matere” (7200); “In bookis sothly as I 
rede” (3520); “smale foules” (130); “ ful 
glade in hir corage” (280); “his thankes” 
(1531) ; &c., &e. 

On the other hand— 

1, Prof. Skeat believes that the Romaunt “ can 
be shown to have been originally composed in 
a dialect much more Northern than that of 
on. (Introd. to Chaucer’s Works : Bohn, 

2. From the frequent occurrence in the Ro- 
maunt of rhymes of the generaly-curtesye type, 
which are scarcely ever found in Chaucer's est 
work—in the Canterbury Tales, for instance— 
Prof, ten Brink, Mr. Bradshaw, and others are 
disposed to doubt the possibility of the Romaunt’s 
ny been written by Chaucer. 

3. It contains several rhymes such as Chaucer 
never employs—e.g., at 1, 1830, where thore (there) 
tkymes with more. 

A word on each of these objections : 

That the language of the only existing MS. of 
the Romaunt is of a somewhat more Northern 
cast than that of Chaucer's works generally is in- 
disputable. It seems to me to be tinged by the 
dialect of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. hore, for 
“there,” occurs in the Handlyng Synne of Robert 
Mannyng, a Lincolnshire man. The forms, how- 
ever, commonly used in the Romaunt are thare, 
ther, or there. Lepande (leaping) occurs in the 
poem—a distinctly Northern form. But the di- 
vergence from the language of London is not 
greater than can be reasonably set down to the 
account of an East-Anglian transcriber, as dis- 
tinguished from the original author. In con- 
nexion with this point it may be noted that a 
memorandum inside the Hunterian volume states 
that the MS. was given in 1720 by Mr. Sturgeon, 
surgeon, of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, to one 
Thomas Martin. This, so far as it goes, is con- 
firmatory of the view which regards the MS, as 
an East-Anglian transcript. 

That one rule as to rhymes is observed in the 
Canterbury Tales, and another in the Romaunt, 
must be freely granted. But till it is shown that 





the discrepancy might not have been due to 
Chaucer's own varying practice at different periods 
of his life, the fact will not have all the import- 
ance that is claimed for it. 

The rhyme thore-more is certainly perplexing. 
There is no reason to think that Chaucer would 
have used such a form as thore; but if he (or 
whoever was the author of the Romaunt) wrote 
ther, what becomes of the rhyme? Of this diffi- 
culty I can at present suggest no solution. 

T, ARNOLD. 








SCIENCE. 


Ancient Society ; or, Researches in the Lines 
of Human Progress from Savagery, through 
Barbarism to Civilisation. By Lewis H 
Morgan, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Some thirty years ago the author of this 
work was led to take up the problem of 
ancient society, through finding himself as 
it were living in the midst of it. Happening 
to be thrown into close intercourse with the 
Iroquois, and being actually adopted into 
the Seneca’ nation, he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with this savage-bar- 
baric stage of culture, and described it in 
1851 in a book which is one of the standard 
works on American ethnology, the League 
of the Iroquois. He noticed with particular 
attention the Indian system of clanship and 
marriage, under which clans are constituted 
by kinship on the female side, children be- 
longing to the clan of their mother, each 
clan being distinguished by an animal name 
or crest, and marriage being necessarily 
into another clan, so that a Wolf might not 
marry a Wolf, but might marry a Bear, 
Turtle, Heron, &c. In connexion with this 
clan-law, he was struck with the difference 
between our system of reckoning relation- 
ship, and that of his Iroquois, who did not 
in our way distinguish between lineal and 
collateral, but reckoned one’s actual mother 
and her sisters all as one’s mothers, the 
children of them all as one’s brothers and 
sisters, and so on. Dr. Morgan thought 
at first that all this was peculiar Iroquois in- 
vention, but when on further enquiry he 
became aware that usages more or less 
similar prevail, not only among American 
tribes, but widely over the world, he saw 
with true insight the value of such evidence 
in opening up an early phase of social 
history. Setting himself, with official aid 
which was readily given, to collect informa- 
tion as to systems of relationship among all 
nations, he was able to draw up his Systems 
of Consanguinity and Affinity, which was 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1871. This important work contains, not 
only elaborate charts of kinship as reckoned 
among most various races, but also the out- 
line of a general theory of man’s social de- 
velopment founded on them. This theoretical 
part the author has now modified and worked 
up, with other materials, into his present 
treatise on Ancient Society. His scheme 
aims at no less than to map out in a few 
bold lines of progress the whole evolution 
of the family and the nation—from when 
man was a gregariuus mute to when he be- 
came a cultured republican. Dr. Morgan, 
in tracing out the successive phases of the 
family, looks back to its first form as “ con- 
sanguine,” or founded on the intermarriage 





of brothers and sisters, own and colla- 
teral, in a group; he then argues that 
this low condition was succeeded by the 
“‘punaluan” form of the family, where a 
group of brothers and male cousins were 
married toa similar female group ; that at 
higher stages arose the “syndyasmian” 
plan, in which one husband and one wife 
paired, but only in a temporary and lax 
way; that also the patriarchal system arose, 
founded on polygamy; till eventually, in 
the modern and civilised state of society, 
strict monogamy was reached. In this 
course of social evolution the clan or gens 
was formed, based on kinship through the 
mother, and embodying the beneficial rule 
of marrying-out ; when property accumulated 
and individual kinship became desirable, 
the earlier form of the clan, where the 
children followed the mother, gave place to 
the more familiar form where clanship 
goes by male descent; at last the ancient 
clan, having done its vast work in develop- 
ing the family and the nation, fell away 
when property and population had fairly 
outgrown it. 

To state and criticise as a whole such a 
scheme as this would take, not an article, 
but a treatise. It is best to say at once what 
most anthropologists who read the book will 
say, that the author has built up a structure 
of theory wider and heavier than his founda- 
tions of fact will bear. His scheme will hardly 
be accepted as a whole, but parts of it may 
stand as permanent additions to the science 
of man, and the question is, which parts ? 
The present reviewer must almost limit 
himself to trying two of the more accessible 
points. 

To ascertain how the clan or gens came 
into existence is one of the most difficult 
and important parts of the whole problem. 
Dr. Morgan (p. 49, &c.), considers that the 
Kamilaroi tribes of Australia preserve for 
us a system more archaic than any form 
of society hitherto known, and that its 
organisation into classes by sex seems “ to 
contain the germinal principle of the gens.” 
Now, up to a certain point, the account 
which he gives of this remarkable Australian 
system fits with what has long been known 
to ethnologists—namely, that besides the or- 
dinary totem-law, which prohibits a Kan- 
garoo from marrying a Kangaroo, but allows 
him to marry an Emu or a Bandicoot, &c., 
there is also a cross-division of the whole 
nation into four names, male and female, 
each male name having a particular female 
name allotted to it for permissible marriage : 
thus a man of the name of Ippai can only 
marry a wife (or wives) of the name Kapota, 
and so forth. Imagine Highland clans in 
which not only a Macpherson may not marry 
a girl of his own clan, but, moreover, if his 
name is Donald he may only marry a Janet. 
So far, this limitation of marriage among the 
Australians is well authemrticated, and Dr. 
Morgan is at full liberty to argue, if he will, 
that it represents a primitive state of society. 
But thisis notall. Observing that this limited 
selection of wives “is not the most remark- 
able part of the system,” he brings forward 
what he takes as specific proof that the restric- 
tive law is combined with an extraordinary 
kind of communism, whereby not only may an 
Ippai take a wife of the name Kapota, but 
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that all women of this name are theoretically 
his wives, inasmuch as when he meets any 
one of them, even of another tribe, they ad- 
dress one another as spouse (goleer), and he 
would treat her as his wife, his right to do 
so being recognised by her tribe. Such a 
state of things, where all Donalds are hus- 
bands of all Janets, is indeed remarkable if 
itreally exists. One naturally asks how such 
observers as Sir George Grey and the Rev. 
W. Ridley can have missed it when studying 
the marriage-customs of these very tribes, 
and whether there has not been between Dr. 
Morgan and his one informant some mis- 
understanding. Looking at late accounts in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. vii., one finds the missionaries com- 
plaining of the polygamy of these Austra- 
lians, but praising them for their strictness 
as to marriage-rules in a tone by no means 
like that in which missionaries would be apt 
to talk of a conjugal system under which 
*‘ one-quarter of all the males are united in 
marriage with one-quarter of all the females.” 
That the parties address one another by the 
word above translated “spouse” proves 
nothing, for the vocabularies show that this 
word need not mean more than “of the 
class one may marry into,” and it is even 
used as a mere term of endearment, “ my 
love!” Evenif Mr. T. E. Lance’s letter, 
which Dr. Morgan relies on, really meant 
all that it has been interpreted to mean, so 
extraordinary a matrimonial scheme cannot 
be taken without much stronger evidence 
as representing a stage in the development 
of society. ° 

Dr. Morgan’s line of inference from sys- 
tems of relationship, as pointing back to 
earlier and ruder systems of marriage under 
which they were formed, is the most striking 
feature of his work, and it is well worth 
while to test it by any fresh evidence that 
comes to hand. The problem is raised in 
the plainest way in the argument from the 
Malayan (more correctly Polynesian) terms 
for relatives (p. 401). The Hawaiian ap- 
plies the term makua, which may be trans- 
lated “parent,” not only to his natural 
father and mother, but to the whole group 
of their brothers and sisters, and cousins of 
the same grade; while kaiki, which may be 
translated as “the little one” or “ child,” 
means, not only his own son or daughter, but 
those of the brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
far and near, of his own grade; and in the 
same way he has terms for the whole grand- 
parent-grade, and the whole grandchild- 
grade. Whence this plan of classing one’s 
relatives, not by degrees of consanguinity, 
but as it were by generations ? Dr. Morgan’s 
answer is that this vagueness of terms 
belonged to a past state of society when 
consanguine marriage prevailed, males and 
females of each generation being grouped 
together at once as brothers and sisters, and 
as husbands and wives, the previous genera- 
tion being all reckoned as their parents, and 
the next generation as their children, more 
particular kinship being hardly distinguish- 
able in the general mixture. Dr. Morgan 
does not profess to show us any human 
community actually found living in this most 
archaic state, which he takes to have been 
everywhere superseded by more advanced 
systems. But he points to records of a past 





state of society in Hawaii, which in his view 
arose out of the primitive consanguine family. 
These accounts, though hardly definite 
enough, do show a recognised practice of a 
group of husbands being married in com- 
mon to a group of wives, these husbands 
being apt to be brothers and the wives 
sisters. Such a family Dr. Morgan, adopt- 
ing a native word, calls a “ punaluan” 
family. He regards it as formed from the 
consanguine family by barring marriage 
between brothers and sisters, thus viewing 
it, not as the state of shocking depravity 
which it seemed to the missionaries, but 
actually as a stage in the line of progress. 
When the existence of such group-marriage 
(if one may coin the term) among the 
Hawaiians is brought into connexion with 
their language not distinguishing fathers 
and mothers from uncles and aunts, it is, at 
any rate, a fair conjecture that the one 
may have something to do with the 
other. Two questions naturally arise. 
Firstly, are there other traces of such group- 
marriage in Polynesia? As to this point 
the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, on being consulted, 
answers in the affirmative. While noticing 
that some South Sea Islanders, as the 
Samoans, are remarkable for their strictness 
as to marriage limits, he points out a 
passage in Bligh’s Voyage of the Bounty 
which mentions that a communism of this 
kind among brothers, though not extending 
outside the family, was frequent in Tahiti, 
much as the argument would suggest from 
their vague relationship terms. So also 
the Rev. J. E. Moulton has noticed that 
the Tonga Islanders have not yet for- 
gotten the times when their use of the 
same word to denote wife and sister-in-law 
was not a mere confusion of terms, but 
really meant what it implies. Secondly, 
can group-marriage be traced elsewhere in 
connexion with such vagueness of kinship 
words? This may be answered also in the 
affirmative, from the account of the Todas of 
South India by Col. Marshall, whose book 
seems unknown to Dr. Morgan. Among 
these rude herdsmen a group of kinsmen 
married to a group of wives is a lawful 
arrangement, all the children of these very 
promiscuous unions being reckoned brothers 
and sisters. The Toda language has, indeed, 
no word for cousins; but what has to be 
noticed here is that calling them brothers 
and sisters does not merely show scantiness 
of words. It expresses the actual status of 
the children of one of these married groups, 
which is thus defined:—“ Each husband 
considers all the children as his, though each 
mother is mother only to her own, and each 
male child is an heir to the property of all 
the fathers.’’ Thus, however indisposed we 
may be to go Morgan’s length in using 
systems of kinship as proofs of earlier social 
states, we must admit that it proves itself, 
when tested, a valuable clue. 

Students accustomed to precision and 
consistency like that of Sir Henry Maine 
in dealing with ancient institutions cannot 
but complain of Dr. Morgan’s treatment of 
the classic gens. They are at first surprised 
to find him in his early chapters using the 
words ‘‘ gens”’ and ‘gentile organisation ”’ 
in writing of the exogamous tribe-divisions 
of the Iroquois and the Australians. Is it 





not, they say, begging the whole question of 
the origin of the Roman gens to begin by 
identifying it with the totem-clan of the 
American Indians? On coming to the:chap- 
ters on the classic gens itself, it is seen that 
the author intends to justify his use of 
the word by claiming that “ the. obligation 
not to marry in the gens” was held. as 
an ordinary rule among the Greeks: and 
Romans of the classic period, a novel 
doctrine which his evidence fails to esta- 
blish. His position would have been 
stronger had he been content to © as 
M‘Lennan had already done, that the classic 
gens, though not distinctly exogamous;: in 
historical times, had come. out of an earlier 
exogamous state. Leaving these chapters, 
one turns with greater interest to. those 
where the author describes the actual pro- 
cess by which the change from female to 
male kinship takes place in tribes in the 
barbaric stage of culture, in connexion with 
inheritance of property, and where he dis- 
cusses the process of development of the fede- 
rative principle among such tribes, as illus- 
trated by the remarkable Iroquois. League. 
It remains to call attention to an aspect of 
the work most interesting to the educated 
public. Though Morgan is in many: re- 
spects opposed to the theories of social 
evolution propounded by his predecessors 
Bachofen and M‘Lennan, his researches have 
led him to accept.their main principles, that 
the earliest conditions of marriage were 
more or less promiscuous, or, as Lubbock 
calls it, communal, and that the earliest 
kinship arising under this state of things 
was of course reckoned on the female side. 
Though neither the problem of the origin of 
the family nor of the clan has yet been fully 
solved, it is surprising how much new light 
has been thrown on both by this group of 
authors, whose published work all lies 
within the last twenty years. 
Epwarp B. Ty or. 








A Commentary on the Greek Text of the 
Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians. By 
the late John Eadie, D.D., LL.D.; edited 
by the Rev. W. Young, M.A. (Mac- 


millan.) 


Tue commentaries of the present day may be 
classed under three heads: (1) those which 
are based upon a more or less exhaustive 
review of the work of previous commen- 
tators, and which present a summary of all 
the principal divergences of opinion; (2) 
those which, though based on a complete 
study of the literature of the subject, present 
only the final verdict of the commentator 
himself; (3) those which are the result of 
the labours of a single scholar going over 
the ground anew from the beginning and 
without any reference to the notes or com- 
mentaries of others. Of this last class the 
best example in this country would be Dr. 
Vaughan on the Romans. A conspicuous 
example of the second class would be Dr. 
Lightfoot’s series of commentaries: Prof. 
Jowett’s work on the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians and Romans falling rather between 
this class and the third. The first class 
would be represented more nearly by 


the commentaries of Alford and Bishop 
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-Ellicott and in an eminent degree by 
the great’work of Meyer which is now for 
the most part accessible in English. A 
very good specimen of the same class will 


be found in the umous work of Dr. 
Eadie which heads this article. 


Each class of commentary will naturally 
have its own proper excellences and defects ; 
and it is fair to say that Dr. Hadie’s seems 
to have all the merits and very few of the 
defects of that to which it belongs. It is 
very full, giving what would appear to be 
pretty nearly every opinion ancient or 
modern that was worth recording. In spite 
of all this wealth of matter it is thoroughly 
«lear and readable, and the balance is held 
between conflicting opinions with an even 
and judicious hand. 

Full,” “laborious,” and “able” were 
the words which Bishop Ellicott chose some 
years ago to characterise ‘an earlier work of 
Dr. Eadie’s on the Ephesians, and the same 
words might certainly be repeated with 
emphasis of the present commentary. 
Bishop Ellicott found reason to complain 
that the grammatical portion of the com- 
mentary to which he was then referring was 
not so well executed as the exegetical. Dr. 
Eadie’s strength clearly lay more especially 


in exegesis. Still, so faras we are able to: 


judge, the grammatical notes in the present 
work are not by any means badly done. 
They are at least full and careful, and based 
upon the best authorities. One reason for 
this superiority (if superiority there is) 
would naturally be the greater maturity of 
the writer. But another hardly less im- 
portant would be the fact that, in his latest 
work, Dr. Eadie’s relation to his critic was 
reversed, and he had in this instance the 
admirable notes of Bishop Ellicott himself 
to go upon. He has shown his judgment in 
following very closely upon these. Both 
grammatically and exegetically he could not 
have had a better or safer guide. Yet 
*‘ guide”’ is perhaps not quite the right word 
to use. Dr. Eadie is always independent. 
He belongs to no man’s following, but where 
he coincides with the opinion of others the 
probability is that that opinion is really 
right. 

At the end of the commentary is an ela- 
borate essay, by way of appendix, on the 
“Man of Sin.”’ After a careful review of 
the different theories that have been held on 
the subject, Dr. Eadie decides against all 
those that seek a solution—or at least a 
complete solution—in the past. Contending, 
as he does, with the more rigid school of 
Protestant commentators generally, for a 
strict and literal fulfilment of each detail, he 
is not satisfied with any of the historical 
identifications offered. He admits certain 
points of resemblance in the Papacy, but 
candidly notices the arguments which ex- 
clude the supposition that it was intended. 
He points out in conclusion the differences 
between the Man of Sin of the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians and the “ Antichrist’’ of 
St. John’s Epistles, and questions whether 
the Man of Sin can rightly be called “ Anti- 
christ.” Whatever may be thought as to 
the correctness of particular conclusions, it 
must be allowed that this essay is soberly 
and sensibly written, like the rest of the 
commentary. 





The volume seems to have been, on the 
whole, carefully edited. We have noticed a 
few misprints—the worst in the name Mal- 
donatus on 112. We suppose Pelt is 
responsible for “‘'sese prodiit’’ on page 330. 
Some more regular rule should be followed 
as to the reverting of the accent in Greek 
words occurring in the course of an English 
note. It seems to be mere accident whether 
it is reverted or not. W. Sanpay. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


Observed New Lunar Formation.—The question 
respecting the occurrence of physical changes on 
the moon’s surface of such magnitude as to be 
observable from the earth has recently acquired 
fresh interest. In the Wochenschrift fiir Astro- 
nomie und Meteorologie of March 27, 1878, Dr. 
H. T. Klein, of Cologne, has announced the ap- 
pearance of a new crater in the Mare Vaporum, 
near the spot Hyginus, It was first observed by 
him on May 27, 1877, with his Pléssl dialyte of 
five and a-quarter inches aperture, and described as 
a great black crater without a wall and full of 
shadow, and which to his certain knowledge had 
not previously been visible in this region. On 
latér occasions, under higher illumination, the 
crater appeared like a dark-grey or blackish spot 
‘with a somewhat hazy border, and it was esti- 
mated to be nearly three miles in diameter. It is 
not represented in any published map of the moon, 
nor is it to be found in any of the numerous 
drawings made by Schmidt of Athens. From his 
own observations, extending over twelve years, 
Klein is certain that the crater is new. Neison, 
who had the region near Hyginus under constant 
observation during the years 1871 to 1876, is 
also certain that during this period there did 
not exist in this t of the lunar surface 
any deep crater of the size and character 
described by Klein, for it appears to him almost 
impossible that a deep black crater, of even half 
the dimensions of Klein’s crater, could have 
escaped being seen when many new and much 
smaller objects have been discovered in its vicinity, 
and much more minute craterlets sepetathy 
observed. The various craterlets represented in 
the region north of the Hyginus cleft in the 
sketches and maps of Schréter, Lohrmann, 
Madler, and Neison are less than one mile in 
diameter, and several are rather shallow, but some 
of them are distinctly visible during every luna- 
tion, so that the negative evidence against the pre- 
vious existence of a crater of large size in the 
place assigned by Klein appears very strong. It 
need scarcely be said that the proved existence of 
some unquestionably new formation on the moon’s 
surface would be an important event for seleno- 
graphy, and Klein’s announcement has therefore 
been received with great interest by observers, 
and especially by the members of the Seleno- 
graphical Society, which was formed some months 
ago in London for the purpose of promoting 
selenography. As the opportunities for obsery- 
ing some special region of the moon’s surface ad- 
vantageously are confined to a couple of evenings 
and morningsin each lunation, unfavourable weather 
may easily prevent satisfactory observations for 
months. The supposed new crater was seen again 
by Klein on April 9, when he described it as a 
shallow tongue-shaped depression without a wall, 
which at times appeared sharp and black. He 
compared its size with that of some other well- 
known craters, and he remarked numerous chains 
of hills, and also a couple of narrow deep rills 
preceding it. On the same evening dense clouds 
seem to have prevented observations in England, 
but Mr. T. Ward, at Belfast, was enabled to ob- 
serve the new object through a momentary break 
in the clouds, and saw it in the assigned place as 
a black crater with a soft edge. Two evenings 





— 


later it was observed by Mr. Common, at Ealing, 
as a dark crater-like object. During the follow- 
ing lunation Mr, Neison looked for the crater on 
May 9 with Mr. Campbell’s refractor, at Barnet, 
and through thin clouds observed an elliptical 
dark-grey marking in the assigned position. On 
May 10 it was seen by Mr. Sadler, at Clapham, as 
a dark oval shading which presented no ap 
ance of a crater. On May if Mr. Knott, at Cuck- 
field, observed it under tolerably fair circum- 
stances as an oblong ovoid shading, in tint and 
tone precisely similar to other shadings or ground- 
markings, and on its southern or south-following 
edge he saw a small craterlet. A drawing made 
by Mr. Knott agrees precisely with the object as it 
was seen on the same night with the eighteen-inch 
reflector of Mr. Common at Ealing. Observations 
during the June and July lunations have probably 
not heen sufficiently favoured by the weather. 
So far as the observations go, there seems to be 
little doubt that there now exists near Hyginus a 
dark conspicuous object where no such object has 
previously been seen, although this part of the 
moon’s surface has been often observed. It may 
be expected that the region will be submitted to 
frequent scrutiny by the members of the Seleno- 
graphical Society. 

Anotuer of the minor planets discovered b 
Prof. Peters at Clinton, N. Y., brings up their 
whole number to 188, nine of which have been 
found since the begining of the year and sixteen 
during the last eleven months. Nos. 178, 177, 
and 178 have been named Ino, Irma, and Belisana, 
while three of last year's planets are still without 
names. Of the nine planets found since the be- 

inning of the present year, No. 180, discovered 
by Perrotin at Re on January 29, has re- 
ceived the name Garumna; No. 181, discovered by 
Cottenot at Marseilles on February 2, the name 
Eucharis. Of the three planets, No. 182, 183, 
and 184, found by Palisa at Pola in February, 
only the last has yet got a name, Dejopeja. No, 
185, found by Peters at Clinton, N. Y., on Mareh 2, 
the day on which the Peace of San Stefano was 
signed, has been named by him Eunike on account 
of the coincidence. As the choice of the name by an 
American astronomer may raise a question, it may 
not be out of place to indicate the probable 
explanation. Some years before the Crimean war, 
in 1850, an excellent equatoreal with a very fine 
dialytic telescope of more than eleven inches aper- 
ture, the largest telescope of that construction ever 
made, was supplied to the (then) Sultan by Pléssl, 
the celebrated Vienna optician. When Humboldt 
heard of it, he wrote to Redshid Pasha, the (then) 
Grand Vizier, who had formerly been ambassador 
at Berlin, and with whom he was rewsaes 4 well 
acquainted, suggesting to him the advisability of 
entrusting the charge of such a splendid instru- 
ment to an astronomer, and recommending Dr. 
Peters, who was then living at Constantinople, as 
just the right man for the purpose. Redshid 
Pasha expressed his readiness to comply with such 
a sensible suggestion, and accordingly Peters was 
to be put in charge of the instrument, But 
Redshid Pasha’s power and protection were not 
sufficient to overcome the antagonistic influences 
within the palace, nor could astronomical science, 
which would not stoop down to rule the planets, 
prevail against the astrologers; and, therefore, 
after some years, shortly before the Crimean war, 
Peters gave up the hopeless struggle, and came to 
London and went to America, The strange ex- 
perience and curious knowledge gained during “i's 
sojourn in Constantinople have no doubt a share 
in his selection of the name Eunike. The planet 
No. 186 found by Prosper Henry at Paris, on 
April 6, has been named Celuta. No, 187, dis- 
covered by Coggia at Marseilles, on April 11, is yet 
unnamed. 4 

Tue Vienna Academy of Sciences, which gives 
prizes for the discoveries of new comets, announces 
the finding of a new one by Swift, the first dis- 
coverer of the third comet of 1877, at Rochester, 
N.Y., on the night of July 7, At 14h, Rochester 
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time, it was observed in 17h, 40m, right ascen- 
sion, and in 72° 9 north polar distance, moving 
slowly towards south-west. It appeared faint 
and extended. No further news respecting it has 
yet come to hand. 


SEVERAL English observers have gone to America 
for the purpose of observing the total eclipse of 
the sun which occurs in the afternoon of July 29. 
The zone of totality passes over Denver (more 
than 5,000 ft. above sea-level, in lat. 39° 44’ and 
long. 104° 56’ W. of Greenwich), in Colorado, not 
far from which the different observers will choose 
their stations. The critical time for their obser- 
vations corresponds to about 10h, 30m. Gr, m. t., 
the totality lasting less than three minutes. It is 
to be hoped that their exertions will be rewarded 
by success. 


On August 12 a partial eclipse of the moon 
occurs, beginning at 10h. 43m., and ending at 
18h, 34m, Gr.m. t. At the time of the greatest 
obscuration, at 12h. 8m., the earth’s shadow 
will cover about six-tenths of the moon’s dia- 
meter, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Lrrnzan Socrery.—( Thursday, June 20.) 


Pror. Ariman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Dr. 
J. Gwyn Jeffreys exhibited and made remarks on 
specimens of a new species of Virgularia dredged by 
himself and the Rev. A. M. Norman in the Osterfjord, 
Norway.—Some gourds, probably the fruits of Lage- 
naria vulgaris, from Peking, were shown by Mr. J. R. 
Jackson, of Kew. These, which were quite orna- 
mental inform, had had their peculiar figure given 
them while in the living state, by their being inserted 
into moulds and otherwise tied by cords, thus pro- 
ducing the pattern desired_A “Notice of some 
Shells dredged by Capt. St. John, R.N., in the Korea 
Strait,” was read by Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys. Of four- 
teen species enumerated six are now for the first 
time found living in the North Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic. Nucinella ovalis and Kellia pumila, hitherto 
supposed extinct, are thus shown as recent and living 
in the Korean region. Six other species are already 
known as inhabiting both oceans. No less than nine 
of the fourteen species are Coralline Crag fossils. The 
author finds this collection to support his formerly 
expressed view that Mollusca common to the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific oceans may have origi- 
nated in high northern latitudes, and have found their 
way to Japan on the one side and Europe on the 
other by means of the bifurcation of the great Arctic 
current.—Mr. Charles B. Clarke read a paper “ On Two 
Kinds of Dimorphism in the Rubiaceae.” The group 
in question is well known to be largely dimorphic; 
variations chiefly consisting in the length of the style 
and stamens. The author now records dimorphism as 
follows:—1. Where the point of the insertion of the 
stamens is altered, being situate in one form high 
above the middle of the corolla tube, and in another 
form at the base of the corolla tube—that is, sub- 
epigynous instead of epicorolline, 2. There are two 
kinds of fruit—viz., (a) a large fruit corresponding toa 
sessile flower, &c. ; and (4) a small fruit corresponding 
to a peduncled flower.—The Secretary read for Capt. 
W. Armit “Some Notes on the Présence of Tachyglossus 
(=Echidna) and Ornithorhynchus in N. and N.E. 
Queensland.” It is stated that the Echidna ocenrs at 
Bellenden Plains, 18° 8. lat., which habitat appears 
to be the most northern limit yet recorded in the 
Australian continent. The Ornithorhynchus is also 
met with 150 miles west of Georgetown and on the 
Leichardt river, about 18° S. lat. Some remarks on 
the Echidna skull accompanying the above paper were 
made by Dr. J. Murie. Its comparison showed that it 
agreed in all particulars with that of the common 
E. hystrix and that supposed to be specifically dis- 
tinct—to wit, the Z. setosa. The New Guinea Echidna 
(Acanthoglossus Bruijnii) presents. marked charac- 
teristic differences from both.—Prof. Oliver communi- 
cated a paper by Mr. N. E. Brown, “ On the Stapeliae 
of Thunberg’s Herbarium, and Descriptions of New 
Genera.” Of eleven species of Stapelia of Thunberg’s 
determination, five only properly belong to the genus 
as now understood, and six belong to five dif- 
ferent genera, two of which (Tvichocaulon and 
Diplocyatha) are now characterised for the first time. 





Sarcocodon wm, from the Somali land, and 
Huerniopsis yn from South Africa, are curious 
plants, the genera and species receiving a formal de- 
scription.—The abstract of a paper “ On the Shell of 
the Bryozoa,” by Mr. Arthur W. Waters, was taken 
as read.—The main points of “ Observations on the 
White Whale (Beluga leucas) exhibited at the West- 
minster Aquarium” were given orally by Dr. J. 
Murie. These notes chiefly related to the times and 
manner of breathing, certain outward peculiarities, 
visual organs, and movements of body and tail in pro- 
gression’round the tank, along with other physiological 
topics. Respiration in and out of the water are not 
identical as to times and manner. A fungus (Sapro- 
legnia ferax, Gruith.), that lately known as the 
“Salmon Disease,” grew abundantly on the body of 
the whale, and no doubt acted prejudicially on the 
animal’s health. 








FINE ART. 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue National Gallery has recently been enriched 
by several important acquisitions. Of these, nine 
are from the collection of Mr. W. Fuller Maitland, 
M.P., five of which are by Ancient Masters, and 
four by deceased painters of the British school. 
The pictures of the former class are :— 

1. Christ’s Agony in the Garden of Olives. This 
picture, of comparatively small dimensions, is 
well known. It was acquired at Rome from 
Prince Gabrielli by Mr. Woodbourne, purchased 
from him by the late Mr. Cunningham, M.P., and 
sold to Mr. Fuller Maitland. Passavant, who be- 
lieved it to be a work of Raphael’s earlier years, 
identified it with a small picture of the subject 
mentioned by Vasari as having been painted for 
Guidubaldo, Duke of Urbino, about 1504. Of 
this identification, as of the ascription (as a whole 
at least) to Raphael, considerable doubts may be 
entertained, but none as to its exquisite and 
touching beauty, a beauty so great in every part 
that those who in their passionate and somewhat 
exclusive admiration of Raphael are inclined to 
overlook the high merits of many of his comrades 
may well be excused for clinging to his name in 
association with so fine a work. And, in point of 
fact, the identification of its author with one or 
another of Perugino’s pupils will rest purely upon 


questions of a technical nature, leaving that of its” 


unassailable beauty untouched. 

2. The Nativity, by Sandro Botticelli, brought 
to England by W. , Bones Ottley ; a work of deep 
interest, in which Botticelli with poetic fervour 
has sought to figure the gladness and triumph of 
heaven and earth on the morning of the Advent. 
The Greek inscription above the picture, which 
has been discussed in our pages on a former occa- 
sion, is significant of the mystic views held by the 
painter. 

3. A tondo of the Adoration of the Magi, 
hitherto ascribed, and probably correctly, to 
Filippino Lippi; although the claims of his 
master, Botticelli, to its authorship may not be 
quite set aside. Here, amid the ruins of a lofty 
antique fane, and under a serene sky, the Divine 
Infant, in the arms of his Mother, receives the 
homage of the Eastern Kings, whose retinues 
mingled with bystanders fill the rest of the scene. 
The incidents probable among such a crowd are 
well imagined. Tamed animals are brought by 
the retainers ; and a peacock sits proudly and con- 
spicuously on a truncated shaft. 

4, A portrait of small life-size by Francia 
Bigio. The subject—a young, dark-complexioned, 
and handsome man, of sad and enthusiastic coun- 
tenance, in the dress of a Knight of Malta—holds 
an open letter in his hands. Ona ledge below is 
the inscription “ TAR : VBLIA: CHI : BEN: AIMA,” 
with the monogram of the painter at either end. 

5. A small and exquisitely-finished portrait, 
hitherto attributed to Holbein, and supposed to 
represent Dr. Linacre, physician to Henrys VII. 
and VIII. ‘The personage, however, cannot be 
Dr. Linacre ; and the picture is rather the work of 





a Flemish master than of Holbein. An attenu- 


ated man of thoughtful and intellectual nent be , 
while 


rests his right hand on a human skull, 


left holds a y with two blossoms. He is 
dressed in a k cap and vest, and dark mul- 
berry-coloured gown, lined with black damask. 
The background is an even green of fine tone, 


The head may bear comparison with Holbein’s 
best workmanship, although the execution is tech- 
nically different. 

The four pictures appertaining to the British 
eA lange landscape by John O cla 

" n (+) rome, @ slate 
qu in the Welsh. gvcntaien. is a work of 
sin power and grandeur, recalling in many 
ot the pencil of Velasquez. 

A ausil early picture by W. Mulready, R.A., 
A Village in Snow, with Figures. This is a com- 

ition of much beauty, and of refined and yet 
cee execution. 

3. The Clover Field, by Thomas Barker, of 
Bath. The scene is probably on the Somerset 
Downs, overlooking the valley of the Severn. 
This landscape must appeal to everyone familiar 
with English scenery. From the slopes of the 
fore and middle ground, shadowed by ing 
clouds, the eye wanders off to the silvery distance 
where the gleaming thread of the Severn is 
bounded by the dimly seen Welsh hills. The 
figures with a donkey in the foreground are put 
in with great spirit and truth of drawing. 

4. Is a very spirited sketch by William Miiller, 
of a Welsh mountain stream rushing over rocks, 
The dark mountain in the distance is partially 
hidden by rain clouds. 

All the pictures above-mentioned have, through 
the kindness of their late refined and regretted 
collector, been before the public on various occa- 
sions; notably in the Exhibitions of Ancient and 
Deceased Masters, held by.the Royal Academy in 
successive years from 1871 to 1876. 

From the Novar Collection the noble Vision of 
St. Helena, by Paul Veronese, now takes its due 
rank amon the monumental works of our National 
Gallery. Here the master has translated into 
Venetian colour the grand conception of Raphael : 
with fine instinct agcsiga. its ideal type, while 
impressing it with the sense of breathing life. 
The pose of the figure is as fine as that of a Deme- 
ter on a Greek bas-relief. The head is of remark- 
able beauty, and the flush on the cheek alone be- 
trays the emotion caused by the divine vision seen 
in sleep. The colouring of this picture is restrained 
and ideal. No strong contrasts of colour disturb 
the sculpturesque severity of the work. 

The last picture purchased by the trustees is a 
small portrait of a nobleman (probably a Spaniard), 
by Catharina van Hemessen. It represents a 
man still young, with blond hair and beard, 
dressed in the elegant costume of the middle of 
the sixteenth century; he wears a black cap and 
close black velvet doublet slashed on the body and 
adorned with golden studs. The under-dress of 
white satin is only seen on the arms. The small 
frill and ruffles are worked with red embroidery. 
On the forefinger of the left hand is a signet ring, 
bearing the arms of the wearer in colours, but not 
very easily distinguishable on the small scale of 
the work. The paintress was the daughter of Jan 
van Hemessen, a painter of Antwerp, whose works 
are chiefly of a religious character. She was taken 
to Spain by the Queen of Hungary, and there 
earned considerable reputation by her portraits, 
which are now rarely to be met with. The pic- 
ture is inscribed on the background, ‘“ Catharina 
filia Joannis de Hemessen pingebat 1552.” 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878, 
(Fifth Notice.) 
For excellence in pure poriraiture the French 
have always been distinguished. In the sixteenth 


century the works of Francois Clouet and of. his 
contemporaries won for the nation a deserved 
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reputation in this art which has been main- 
tained to this day. ‘The portraits of Philippe 





de Champagne, of Hyacinthe Rigaud, of Boissieu 
of Louis David, of Gérard, of Prudhon, represent 
a very great variety of thought and expression, 


and show in many instances very great qualities, 
both in intention and execution, In the present 
day not a Salon opens but can boast at least one 
ortrait of mark, and from the yearly Salons a rich 
sabe is gathered into the present Exhibition. 
Not the least interesting in the mass are the por- 
traits produced by men who are not portrait- 
painters by profession, but whose chief work is of 
a wholly different order, The very curious series 
exhibited by Delaunay must not be overlooked. 
Among these the portrait of M. Legouvé is gene- 
rally cited as most remarkable ; but several of the 
others seem to me equally worthy of notice. 
There is one—the portrait of M. G. V., an old 
man dressed in black—which is painted with an 
unflinching precision that the character 
of early Dutch work; and yet this a 
harshness of attack does not prevent M. Delaunay 
in another work, the portrait of M. G. D., from 
giving all the delicacy and yielding quality of 
childish forms. M.G. D. is a little boy seen in 
rofile, and dressed in a white blouse, and the 
hness and beauty of the young flesh seen against 
the spotless linen bear witness to M. Delaunay’s 
owers asa colourist. In this instance, as also in 
is portrait of Mdlle. L., the austerity which 
seems to characterise both the choice and manner 
of M! Delaunay lends only a piquant charm to 
his delineation of youth. Médlle. L. is a girl of 
eighteen; she wears a black gown relieved with 
knots of blue, and sits inst a light trelliswork 
covered over with green leaves; the forms of her 
face, especially the shape of her mouth, are almost 
vulgar, but the gravity and nobility of the 
ainter’s purpose has given them its own dignity. 
tis curious to note that even so sustained an 
artist as M. Delaunay can be for “one hour less 
worthy than himself” for his portrait of Mdme. J. 
is not ne thy failure but a hideous failure ; a failure, 
too, which cannot be explained only on the sup- 
position that the model did not present such a 
type of character and feature as harmonised with 
M. Delaunay’s predilections, for the whole scheme 
of colour, with its painful blue and yellow patched 
with fur, has evidently gone wrong. It is as if 
M. Delaunay had been troubled for a moment by 
the achievements of men of warmer temperament, 
and in trying to master their secret had let go the 
clue by which alone his own success could be en- 
sured. The work of ult, too, in res 
of completeness of effect would be the better 
for the suppression of his life-size portrait of 
Mdme D., in which he has lost himself in 
the effort to manage impossible masses of red. 
His vigorous and well-known portrait of Marshal 
Prim tells very well, though there is some- 
thing so absurdly fantastic and unreal in the 
whole conception of the work, that looked at as a 
portrait one cannot help preferring to it that 
of Mdme. la Comtesse de B., which has all 
the peculiar charm and romance of Spanish life 
about it, and yet is characterised by an admirable 
air of positive truth and reality. The graceful 
coquetry of this roseclad woman, whose eyes and 
hair are as dark as her black mantilla, and whose 
lips are as red as the flower in her dress, is ren- 
dered with evident pleasure, and the delicate 
painting of the tapestry background, and, indeed, 
the happy touch in every part of the picture, show 
some of the finest qualities of his work. 

Another painter whom it is exceedingly inter- 
esting to watch at work on portraits is M. Ribot. 
He exhibits only three pictures, one of which, 
Une Jeune Fille, is a wonderfully painted head of 
® quite young girl, the rich tones of the flesh put 
in with a masterly brush, and set in loose masses 
of fair waving hair. Now, this portrait is thrust 
away in a corner of a passage, where it cannot be 
seen unless it is jally looked for, and yet it 
seems to me that there is not another work in the 





rooms which is more largely seen, and at the same 
time is more full and complete. Although M. 
Ribot has selected as usual conditions of light 
which bring out the most strongly marked aspect 
of his sitter’s head, he contrives also to give an im- 
ression of great youth which is in the highest 

egree remarkable, and which could only be 
attained by one who had the most delicate 
sense of relative values, and a great com- 
mand of all that is really fine in point of 
finish, M. Ribot’s sea mastery of the brush 
helps the grandeur of general effect to which he 
attains even in dealing with the most common 
types, and which recalls both in conception and 
manner of treatment the great name of Velasquez. 
Without something of this royal power over 
means the keenest faculty of observation never 
reaches to expression of imposing character. 
Every natural fact may be garnered, and yet the 
unity and charm and dignity of life will be lost. 
Take, for instance, the portraits exhibited by M. 
Gaillard. Take his remarkable portrait of a man 
dressed in black (I think of Mgr. Rogerson), stand- 
ing straight before us, the lips partly open, and 
the eyes full of questioning: this portrait is a 
masterpiece of minute sodioation and delicate 
manipulation, but it lacks breadth of vision—it 
lacks precisely the Sw which, coupled with 
intensity, renders M. Ribot’s work so unforgetable 
in aspect. When we come to M. Gaillard’s por- 
traits of women this defect becomes more evident, 
and ‘even painful, for in the rendering of forms 
relatively more delicate the least undue emphasis 
completely destroys the general harmony, and 
utter failure is the consequence when anything 
like the expression of youth or of the charm which 
comes of refinement or breeding is necessary in 
order to an adequate interpretation. His portrait 
of Mdme. R., a well-born woman who carries the 
stamp of her birth, and who presents herself with 
that bearing which comes of matured habits of 
ease and command, has been studied by M. Gaillard 
with such one-sided attention to the details of the 
purely physical aspect that all trace is lost of the 
air which should characterise a gentlewoman, and 
pew which her portrait cannot be completely 
faithful. 


When we turn to the work of the younger men 
we find that of M. Bastien-Lepage showing a 
similar deficiency. His portrait of M. Wallon, 
exhibited at the Salon of 1876, seems, as I 
recollect it, to have been a better example of his 

uliar talent than any of the works which he 
. contributed to the International Exhibition, 
and it was so, I think, because of the character of 
the subject. The serious aspect, and worn meagre 
forms, only gained in impressiveness and character 
from the intense and somewhat narrow force with 
which they were attacked by the painter. Le 
Portrait de mon Grand-Pére, on the other hand, in 
the rendering of which M. Bastien-Lepage had to 
deal with a cheerful, well-to-do, comfortable- 
looking type of old age, altogether misses that 
stamp of energetic individuality which was so un- 
mistakeably set on the portrait of M. Wallon. M. 
Bastien-Lepage can oly represent, it seems, the 
characteristics of ease, or youth, or wealth, at the 
sacrifice of that mal note which gives rare 
interest to his interpretation of the signs of 
labour and experience. Just as his portrait of 
M. Wallon was infinitely superior to his pe 
of his own dfather, so the portrait of a lady 
richly attired in a gorgeous fancy dress which is 
to be seen in this year’s Royal Academy is in- 
finitely inferior to the little study. of Za Commu- 
nicante which hangs on the wile of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. The portrait of Lady —— 
is absolutely devoid of style and character, both in 


treatment and execution: a beautiful woman 
beautifully dressed, presented no point of special 
interest to the genius of M. tien-Lepage , 


whereas this girl, robed and veiled in the white 


draperies obligatory for the First Communion, 
bears, not per: the mark of hardships borne 
and labour actually performed by herself, but the 





signs of a capacity for labour and endurance in- 
herited from many preceding generations. On these 
signs M. Bastien-Lepage has dwelt, to the exclusion 
of every other consideration, so that all childish 
charm and grace is overlaid, and we get only a 
premature cast of anxiety and harshness which 
foretells the future of the woman. The work isexcel- 
lent, and has the peculiar interest which must always 
attach to a subject conceived with perfect definite- 
ness; but should one wish to feel the value and 
beauty of the qualities in which it is lacking, 
rather than the preciousness of those in which it 
is rich, one has but to turn to M. Dubois’ Portraits 
de “ Mes Enfants.” He has reached in his study of 
these two boys a perfectly admirable presentment 
of the beauty of youth in its aspect of sweet and 
simple seriousness. The way in which both the 

stand, and the delicate skill with which 
the marked family likeness is insisted on as ex- 
isting between two very different natures are points 
of marked success which distinguish this work 
above M. Dubois’ other portraits, although that of 
Mdme, la Princesse de B., a half-length which 
hangs near it, has much of the same refined and 
cultivated charm. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that M. Dubois is by profession a sculptor 
and not a painter, and that, although his painting 
needs no apology, it is as a sculptor that he has 
made his chief mark. 


Theremarkable portraits contributed by M. Emile 
Lévy, the painter of Meta Sudans, and of the three 
large compositions already noticed as exhibited in 
the section of La Ville de Paris, prove that he is 
able to treat physiognomy that is unusual and even 
strange in character, to seize on the most 
life-like aspect, and yet to retain all the refined 
and graceful qualities with which we are familiar 
in his other work. His portrait of M. A. M., a 
ge standing in talk with a cigarette between 

is fingers, is really a par Menge of the 
utmost possible precision in marking every feature 
which could enhance the general impression 
of peculiar character, combined with exquisite 
taste in gg ao — goer ‘ a 

rtrait by M. Lévy—his graceful and delicate 
para 7 of his re th also thoroughly indi- 
vidualised, and at the same time is remarkable 
as an expression of genuine feminine charm, 
Not a touch which can give personal character is 
omitted, and the value of this kind of work, its 
piquancy and delightful interest, stands out in 
strong contrast to that of men who, like Oabanel, 
only achieve an air of grace by leaving out every 
sign of character. Even in M. Cabanel’s two best 
ortraits, his portrait of Mdme. la Duchesse de 

—, and of Mdme. la Comtesse de M—=- 
A—— (both of which, but especially the former, 
are really distinguished works), in spite of the 
elegance of the drawing, and the air of per- 
fect breeding which characterises them, something 
is wanting to the touch and to the general accent 
of that definiteness, clearness, and precision 
which should stamp the work of one who sees and 
knows. It is noteworthy that both the sitters 
in these two portraits are dressed in black, and 
relieved on a dark background ; in a third work, 
Portrait de Mdme. la Comtesse de L——~, M. 
Cabanel has attempted to play the colourist, and, 
as usual, this attempt has been a failure ; the ill- 
chosen and fantastic clothes of his sitter, and the 
flying dragons which pursue each other across the 
background, have probably excited much drawing- 
room enthusiasm, but cannot have added to 
Cabanel’s reputation as an artist. In another 
subject he has tried the dangers of white, as he 
did in a large full-length portrait which he ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 187 ; but it seems to be 
given only to the few to paint white with any- 
thing like success, M. Bonnat, in his portrait of 
Mdme. Pasca (which is one of the strongest works 
in the Exhibition, and rivals with ‘its air of 
solidity and vitality the performance of Oarolus 
Duran himself), has painted white relieved, as in 
the portrait just named by M. Oabanel, by trim- 
mings of dark fur, with remarkable strength and 
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light. M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. Thiers is also 
to be found among his contributions, and. will 
probably be of interest to visitors, for it is a 
masterly work, thoroughly virile in character, 
and all but perfect in point of execution ; so far as 
regards the Paris public, however, it is a mistake to 
have produced it so soon after the unlimited success 
which it achieved only a year ago—the reaction 
has set in, and its great merits are indifferently 
appreciated. That of Mdme. Pasca, which ap- 
peared in 1875, has had time to be forgotten, and 
is therefore received with renewed homage. 
With the exception of M. Emile Lévy’s portrait of 
his wife, which is full of variations of green, I 
think that all the portraits which make a very 
strong impression in the French section are treated 
in black or black and white. White and dark fur 
are again selected by M. Blanchard in his fine 

ortrait of Mdme. la Baronne de M—--;, and M. 

efebvre’s most noteworthy contribution belongs 
also to this class of work. 


Among: those who are professional portrait- 
painters the first place must undoubtedly be assigned 
to Carolus Duran. The series of portraits which he 
exhibits forms the most important body of work 
of this class contributed to the Exhibition by a 
single man. The selection has been excellently 
made and contains all his most noted successes; 
La Dame au Gant, the well-known portrait at the 
Luxembourg ; Au Borddela Mer; L’Enfant Bleu, 
exhibited in 1873 as Portrait de Jacques; the 
celebrated portrait of Mdme. la Comtesse de 
Pourtalés; and, lastly, that of Mdlle. M.-A. 
Carolus Duran, the painter's little daughter. This 
last is, I am inclined to think, the best portrait 
which M. Carolus Duran has ever painted, for it 
is not only a splendid example of the master’s 
vigour and energy, strong with the superb force 
and animation which he puts into everything he 
touches, but it is also perfectly harmonious and 
unobjectionable in point of taste and colour, for the 
power, the talent, the force of M. Carolus Duran 
cannot, indeed, be called in question; but as to his 
taste, that is quite another matter, and of late we 
have had frequent and flagrant instances of its 
utter vulgarity. Even the carefully-selected works 
before us betray a curious indifference to quality 
of hue; the hard and common tint of the blue 
which figures in the petticoat and knots of Mdme. 
de Pourtalés’ dress is an unpleasant feature in an 
otherwise fairly harmonious picture, and the 
colour of the velvet costume of the florid “ Blue 
Boy” called Jacques is just as disagreeably harsh 
in character ; there is, however, nothing here which 
recalls in any degree the flaring ugliness of one 
or two of M. Carolus Duran’s more recent contri- 
butions to the Salon. It is curious to recollect 
that Millais, who is the only man on this side the 
Channel whom one could compare with Carolus 
Duran for vigour and masterly assurance, shows 
just the same kind of insensibility and indifference in 
choice, the same vulgarity of taste, and in both in- 
stances these blemishes are the more deeply to be re- 
gretted because the want of style which results from 
them spoils our enjoyment of work of a rare type of 
splendid energy. M. Carolus Duran exhibits one 
or two portraits of men, but his chief successes 
are with those of women; and one is astonished to 
find that this should be so with a man of his cha- 
racter and quality of talent, justas one is surprised 
to find that Mdlle, 'Jacquemart, who produces 
thoroughly manly portraits of men, fails to make 
anything out of her portraits of women. It is 
rare to see work more thorough and accomplished, 
or more perfectly virile in aspect, than her portraits 
of M. Duruy and M. Dufaure, or proof of more 
acute discernment and observation than she has 
given in discriminating the peculiar smile of self- 
satisfaction which plays about M. Duruy’s lips. 
The construction of the heads, the drawing of the 
hands, the simplicity and soundness of the execu- 
tion are equally remarkable in these two por- 
traits. 

As compared with the French section the por- 
traits exhibited in others show but poorly, not 





only in point of number but in point of quality of 
work, In the.Austro-Hungarian there is one por- 
trait only, the portrait of a lady by Canon, which 
may lay claim to the first rank. He has rendered 
the very manner and being of this woman who 
stands quietly before us, dressed in black covered 
up. with close-patterned needlework in white. 
The black of her dress is, indeed, so covered up by 
the work that the white does not tell asa patch, but 
looks like the fine embroidery decorating a Court 
gown—such as those which appear in pictures of 
the Court of Catharine de Medicis—and the quiet 
steady look of the wearer increases the impression 
of a character not altogether of our time. The 
close threading of the needlework is very low 
in tone, but is skilfully made to look white by the 
contrast of the yellow rose placed in the boddice. 
The painting of this rose is not quite satisfactory, 
but in the modelling and drawing of the head and 
hands Herr Canon shows so much style and 
accomplishment that one searches at once for his 
second work, the portrait of a Court official, which 
when found is but a lamentable disappointment—a 
sufficient piece of execution, but wholly destitute 
of the character and style of the lady in black and 
white. Angeli hangs near this picture one por- 
trait which suffers somewhat by the neighbourhood 
of Canon’s fine work. Itis the portrait of a middle- 
aged woman in black, which does something to 
explain the credit which he seems so unde- 
servedly to obtain in England: this portrait is, 
indeed, far from being a capital work, but it 
has been carefully studied, and shows some appre- 
ciation of value, and, though not in any way a strong 
work, it is fairly skilful. Ina neighbouring room 
there is a truly terrible series of English men and 
women on whom he. has recently been at work, 
and these heads, put in with careless facility, with 
slovenly inattention to anything but the semblance 
of a likeness, glossed over by foolish finish carefully 
calculated to catch the untrained eye, do as 
little credit to the painter who executed them 
as to the taste of those who employed him. 
When will it be possible to make the ignorant 
mistrust their own judgment, especially in matters 
of art? When will it be possible to make them 
understand that taste and judgment and know- 
ledge have to be acquired by experience and 
labour, by the devotion, in fact, of a life and its 
best energies to their acquirement? When will 
they perceive that the precautions which they 


think it necessary to take concerning almost every - 


other purchase might wisely be taken about pic- 
tures ? 

Just remember what the English section can 
show us in this respect, and yet we must needs send 
to Angeli. First, thereare Millais’s splendid tours 
de force —scene-painting if you like, but still 
scene-painting by one of the most able scene- 
painters that ever lived, and one who would give 
us, if we were only not too stupid to ask him for 
it, shape and beauty in every touch, and who is 
only slovenly because we are ignorant and inatten- 
tive. Then there is Mr. Watts, who is of course 
very unequal, but who has often shown us, and 
never, perhaps, more conspicuously than in his 
grand portrait of Mrs. Perey Wyndham, that in 
spite of failure he can now and again realise that 
nobility of style which is the constant preoccupa. 
tion of his thoughts, Then, again, there is Mr, 
Leighton. Is not his portrait of Captain Burton 
a truly great thing ? Ban we, indeed, have better 
than that? Have we not, in that portrait, this 
same nobility of style, which is so rare a gift, sus- 
tained by all the lideuing of the schools? And 
if these cannot please, are there not other names ? 
There is Mr, Orchardson, for example, whose 
touch, if not so attractive in large work as in small, 
has at the least the beauty of definite shape and 
meaning. Definite meaning is, however, I sup- 
pose, that which should be most carefully avoided 
in drawing-room portraits. Let us go and look 
at Richter in the German room, That is the 
right thing. 

Let us.look at Richter, whose best-known work 





in England is perhaps his fat little half-length of 


an Odalisque with coins falling over her forehead’ 


from the net which confines her black locks. 
There is a great deal of merit in that little study 
of the Odalisque, which has been preeelly engraved 
for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the attachment of 
the hand, on which she rests her cheek,. to the 


wrist eviderices the possession of much science. 


and skill. But in Richter’s portraits we have not 
only, so to speak, a thoroughly old-fashioned 
method of execution and treatment, everything is 
also slurred in order to make up, & s' per- 
fectly easy and pleasant to the untrained eye. In 
this way ph slognomy, character, drawing are 
lost, and al the conditions of successful drawing- 
room art are fulfilled. 

In this section of United Germany there is, 
however, an exhibitor of a very different order of 
merit, the badness (as it seems to me) of whose 
method is redeemed by the great width and keen- 
ness of his powers of observation, and by the 
faithfulness with which he records that which he 
sees. The union of these two qualities gives a 
remarkable character to Herr Lenbach’s work. 
For it is not enough to see largely; Wyatt-Eaton’s 
portrait Reverie in the American gallery is largely 
seen, and has even a certain amount of style, and 
Cassatt’s Téte de Femme which is in the same 


section is in some respects delicately and keenly. 


observed ; but neither of these makes any approac 

to the splendid vitality and individuality which 
Herr Lenbach has given to his work, and which 
is the result of steady and unflinching faith in 
the real, His great powers in these respects, 
coupled, as they are in his 
Dillinger, with a thoroughly dignified concep- 
tion of his subject, entitle him to rank among 
the chief portrait-painters at the mt Exhibi- 
tion. E. F a PAtrTIson. 








THE MUSEUM AT NOTTINGHAM, 


Tue Prince of Wales has seldom been called 
upon to crown a more useful or satisfactory labour 
than the establishment as an Art Museum of 
what is still popularly known as: Nottingham 
Castle. This large mansion, the property and 
once the seat of the Newcastles, had been suffered 
to remain untouched since its ruin by fire in the 
Reform riots of 1831, and no labour and 
expense were undertaken by the Town Council 
when they determined to transform the ruined 
shell into e local museum. With the assistance 
of the trustees of the Newcastle. Estates who have 
granted a lease of the property, for five hundred 
years, and of their architect Mr. Hine, the 
Council have become the possessors of a buildin 
which probably justifies their boast that its 

for its purpose is not “ to be found inthe United 
Kingdom outside the metropolis.” It would, 
indeed, be difficult to give too much praise to the 
skill with which the old framework. of “the 
Castle” has been adapted to its new use. The 
galleries and rooms are spacious.and well lighted ; 
the utmost possible has been made of the space at 
the architect’s disposal ; the plan of each floor is 
simple and convenient, and the arrangements for 
ingress and egress and the fine staircases which 
lead to the upper rooms are all that can be desired. 

The contents are as a rule worthy of their 
shrine. The lower floor is devoted to pottery, 
glass, lace, textiles, and bronzes; the upper to 

ictures. The most remarkable of the former are 
Major Walter's matchless collection of Satsuma 
and Hiogo ware, and the collection of lace which 
has been got together by a committee of ladies 
under the presidency of the Princess Christian, 

Of the pictures the most noteworthy fact is the 
collection in one room of about fifty landscapes by 
Mr. Henry Dawson, whose reputation has of late 

ears risen to such. a pitch, especially, in the 


orth of England, as in some measure to compen- 
sate for former neglect. There can be no doubt 
that this collection of his works will do much to 
increase his fame, and. will be little. less than a 


portrait of Dr.. 
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revelation to many. As acolourist, and a painter 
of skies, water, and shipping, he has few rivals, 
especially in his later work, in which there is a 
refinement and poetical suggestiveness which it is 
rare to meet with. There is, however, a great gulf 
between his early and his later work. Fine in many 
respects as are The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest, of 
1844, and the Landscape in the Dukeries, of 1850, 
there is nothing in them to foretell the ‘pone that 
js visible in the Wooden Walls of Old England, 
1869, with its ificent sunset, or the consum- 
mate colour of Keeper's Pool, 1871. The 
only drawback to the pap ay of these and 
other fine works, such as Devonport and the 
Houses of Parliament, is that they show somewhat 
strongly the influence of Turner, and for this 
reason the Custom House, 1875, with its singularly 
fine and original effect of sunlight shining 
down upon the water through clouds and smoke, 
will bé preferred by many. But though a follower 
of Turner he cannot be called an imitator of him 
or any other artist ; and the difference between the 
work of a man who sees Turner in Nature and 
that of another who is content to study Nature in 
Turner may be easily seen in these galleries by 
comparing Dawson’s pictures with those of Pyne. 
The works ‘of Niemann do not bear the test of 
collection as well as those of Dawson, The 
assemblage of a large number of his paintings in 
one room ayes | forces attention to his defects 
as a colourist, and though there is scarcely a can- 
vas in the room which by itself would not please, 
the total result of the gathering isa kind of ocular 
indigéstion, caused by dull greens, heavy blues, 
and slatey skies and water. The other artist 
who has a room to himself, Mr. Clarence Waite, is 
both clever and versatile, and the man who could 
produce such a faithful and beautiful portrait of a 


woodland scene as 4 Leaf from the Book of 


Nature has only himself to blame if the majority 
of his works are more strange than true, and more 
striking than pleasant. 

The collection of water-colours is very good, 
and contains three fine Turners, Oberwesel, Heidel- 
berg, and another. It is a pity that they are all 
of the “red and blue” class. Of David Cox, G. 
Barrett, jun., De Wint, J. D. Linton, and W. 
Hunt there are many choice small specimens, most 
of which belong to Mr. Orrock, himself a very 
capable artist in the style of Cox. His Hunts 
comprise, beside some exquisite studies of fruit, 
the well-known Diffidence, and a beautiful drawing 
of an old farm-labourer saying grace; but the finest 
Hunt in the room is The Eavesdropper, belonging 
to Mr. Quilter, a work of unusual size for this 
artist. 

The oil-pictures by modern artists are numerous, 
and, with a few exceptions, of no special in- 
terest. Leighton’s Eastern Slinger, and Poole’s 
Lion in the Path, are the only important works 
by Academicians, and this is the more re- 
markable as their names throng the list of 
patrons. The collection of old and deceased 
masters is small, but contains some choice ‘works. 
Most remarkable perhaps of these is the portrait 
of Vandyck, by himself, which has been lent by 
the Duke of Westminster; the artist (half-length) 
is oo ing to a huge sunflower and comparing its 
colour with that of the gold chain round his neck. 
Hogarth is represented by his Southwark Fair, 
miscalled “ Fair-time” in the catalogue. It is to 
be regretted that both this and Gainsborough’s 
Beggar-Boys, lent by the Duke of Newcastle, 
should have been hung too high; the latter, how- 
ever, is too remarkable for its beauty to a 
observation even at twice the height. This Duke 
also contributes two fine examples of D. Teniers, 
Peasants Playing at Bowls and Peasants Playing 
at Cards, beside many others too numerous to 
mention. It is difficukt to say who painted the 


sprightl ~— of Lady Betty Cavendish, lent 
oy Leak artington; it has much of the ‘grace 
and “ i ” of Reynolds, but the colour 


is more like Romney, the touch is heavy, and the 
texture coarse. The Duke of Westminster's little 





crucifix, by Murillo; the Earl of Derby’s portraits 
of his ancestors—Edward, the Third Earl, by Hol- 
bein; James, theSeventh Earl (the great Stanley), 
by Vandyck—Mr. Broadhurst’s portraits of the 
Burgomaster Six and his wife, by Van Ceulen ; and 
Mr. Davy’s exquisite Nasmyth, are all pictures of 
exceptional worth and interest. 

Before leaving the pictures it must be mentioned 
that one of the staircases is hung with a very fine 
collection of portraits of the principal characters 
in what is here called the ‘‘ Caroline” war, the 
only blemish in which is a coarse.copy of Van- 


‘dyck’s famous triplet of Oharles, perhaps the onl 


icture extant in which that unfortunate monar 
Tooks anything but agentleman. The juxtaposition 
of the engraving of the original brings out the 
coarseness of the copy in startling contrast. 

The collection of European china lent by various 
persons is small but choice, containing good ex- 
amples of the most important factories: this — 
is specially due to Mrs. Hope’s collection of Majo- 
lica and Palissy ware. One of her Gubbio plates 
is painted with Albert Diirer’s design of “The 
Prodigal Son,” the principal pig being distin- 

ished by lustre of the brightest ruby. Mr. 
oseph’s collection of Wedgwood, Turner, and 
Adams ware is more choice than small, contain- 
ing 254 specimens, but of this and the numerous 
other articles of virti and curiosity there is no 
space to speak. The collection of lace, Major 
Walter's Satsuma, Mr. Bowes’ Cloisonné, Mr. 
MacOallum’s jewelry, would need an article 
apiece to do them justice; and to exhaust the 
treasures of the Museum it would be necessary to 
describe the walls even of the refreshment-room 
with their wealth of etchings by Mr. Seymour 
Haden and others, Cosmo MonKHOUSE, 








ART SALES, 


Tue art sales of the past month have been singu- 
larly few, and barren of interest; the time has 
gone by for the announcement of important sales ; 
so that the moment has come for estimating the 
events of a season which began more brilliantly 
than it has ended, The season, as a whole, has 
not rivalled some other seasons, whether in the 
importance or the number of works that have 
changed hands; and it is doubtful whether it can 
hold its own, for interest, against that of last year; 
although last year’s was by no means up to the 
average. Perhaps only one collection of extreme 
importance has passed under the hammer, and even 
that, though vast, was not complete, for the first 
ortion of the Novar treasures was sold in the 
eight of last season, while the second and third 
remained for this. In the first portion had been 
specially noticeable divers water-colour drawings 
by Turner—chiefly vignettes—but for the second 
(sold early in the spring of this year) had been re- 
served the most splendid and worthy representation 
of Turner's art. We noticed in sufficient detail at 
the time, and need only now most briefly recall, the 
assemblage of masterly designs in water-colour— 
many of them for the finest plates in the England 
and Wales series—and, still more remarkable, the 
oil-paintings which contained among their 
number certain pictures in which the greatest 
English artist had reached his highest power. 
Such especially were the idealised compositions of 
Rome. A year in which the great Novar Turners 
were offered cannot go unremembered in the 
record of historic art-sales ; but the Novar collec- 
tion, it must be admitted, has stood nearly alone. 


Srnck our last chronicle, now some weeks ago, 
little of interest has passed under the hammer, 
save the collection sold on the day set apart for 
the dispersion of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
art possessions, and that collection itself was not 
of high importance; so that the most valuable 
acquisitions’ made by the collector this year 
have been made in the earlier part of the season. 
And, indeed, earlier in the season there were 
abundant opportunities, not only for the collector 





proper, but for the speculative purchaser, as 
many very excellent works fell for low prices. It 
may be questioned whether that opportunity will 
be repeated. A depression which has extended 
over two or three years may possibly be about to 
end, for renewed confidence in our international 
relations will probably put a period to the timidity 
of the capitalist ; and works of art of a high class 
are not likely to be less considered an investment 
than they have been aforetime. Meanwhile, 
there has not been any special change in the ob- 
jects of the collector’s research, Among connois- 
seurs it generally takes a considerable time to 
make the reputation of works hitherto not largely 
—_ for, and the reputation when made in 
circles not subject to the dictates of momentary 
fashion endures for no brief space. Great changes 
in the objects of the collector’s desire are not to 
be noticed every year, but, perhaps, once in a 
decade or once in a generation. In this respect, 
then, there is little to chronicle as especially a 
feature of the season through which we have just 
passed, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue early Florentine portrait of a lady, lent by 
Mr. Willett to the last Winter Exhibition of 
“Old Masters” at Burlington House, about which 
there was some discussion at the time both in the 
Times and in these pages, may now be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. 


Ir was decided at a meeting lately held of the 
St. Paul’s Completion Fund Committee that, in 
order to try the effect of the proposed decoration 
of the dome with mosaic, the whole of its surface 
should first be covered with paper painted to imi- 
tate mosaic, and of the design and colouring which 
it is intended to execute in the more durable 
material. 


M. Eveknz Mountz, to whose researches in the 
Vatican we have several times drawn attention, is 
now publishing in the Chronique des Arts some 
documents found among the archives of the 
Vatican relating to the building of that vast con- 
struction the Palace of Saint Mark at Rome. 
Vasari attributes the design for this edifice to 
Giuliano da Majano, but the registers make no 
mention of this name. Other names occur in the 
contract, and it is evident that several builders 
were employed, but over these M. Muntz considers 
that there was one supreme architect, who was* 
neither Majano, Bernardo. di Lorenzo, Manfredo 
de Comis, nor Antonio da Gonzaga, but whose 
name he does not yet reveal. Is there some t 
surprise in store for us in M. Muntz’s next article? 
We wait to know who this “chef bien éminent, 
un de ces maitres dont le génie s'impose” may 
have been. M. Muntz, like a sensational writer 
ina zine, breaks off with the mystery on the 
point of being solved, but still not arrived at. 


A MAGNIFICENT work entitled Histoire Métal- 
lique des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, illustrated with 
170 etchings of coins executed by Jules Jaeque- 
mart, has is been published in Paris. It is 
written by M. J. T. Loubat, who gives an account 
of all the principal medals that have been struck 
by Congress during the past century in honour 
of + men and great events. A large number 
of these medals were engraved in France by cele- 
brated French medallists, such as Dupré, the 
Director of the Mint during the first Republic, 
Duvivier, Fleury, Gatteaux, Bertrand Pps + me 
and others, and thus possess an interest in the 
history of French art as well as of American 
politics, It is, however, strange that the work 
should have been brought outin France. Nodoubt 
an American edition will soon be prepared. 

So far as regards the quantity of its illustrations 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts is especially rich this 
month; but it must be said that these illustra- 
tions leave something to be desired in their 
= . The artists’ sketches from their pictures, 
in the Salon and the Universal ‘Exhibition, 
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are not by any means satisfactorily reproduced ; 
in some cases, indeed, the printing is so bad that 
the design is scarcely intelligible, differing very 
much in this respect from the artists’ sketches so 
clearly and cleverly reproduced in Blackburn’s 
Academy and Grosvenor Notes this year, though 
these latter are of much smaller size. The three 
articles on the Universal Exhibition are written, 
the first, on the Historical Exhibition of Ancient 
Art, by M. de Liesville; the second, on the 
Sculpture, by M. Anatole de Montaiglon; and the 
third, on the Foreign Schools of Painting, by M. 
Duranty, who gives Germany the precedence in 
his critique, and writes a brilliant and clever 
sketch of the development and tendencies of 
modern German art, which contrasts somewhat 
with Mr, Beavington Atkinson’s more prosy dis- 
— on the same now going on in the 

ortfolio. The article on the Salon is by 
M. Roger-Ballu, who almost owns him- 
self weary in the first lines of his review; 
“ Liardeur des artistes en général et des peintres 
en particulier,” he mournfully remarks, “ loin de 
s’éteindre semble croitre tous les ans; l’affluence 
devient de l’envahissement.” It must, indeed, be 
somewhat appalling to the critic to find himself 
in face of 2,300 paintings ; and one cannot wonder 
that he should advocate “a more rigorous severity 
in the admission of the works presented to the 
jury.” The other articles of the number are on 
Gustave Courbet, by M. Paul Mantz; and on 
Eugéne Fromentin, by M. Louis Gonse. Eugéne 
Muntz continues his history of “The Renais- 
sance at the Court of the Pope,” by an account of 
sculpture in the reign of Pius IT. 

THE médailles d’honneur for painting at the 
Universal Exhibition have been awarded as 
follows: — France, MM. Meissonier, Cabanel, 
Geréme, Francais, and Bouguereau; England, 
Mr. Millais and Mr. Herkomer ; Hungary, M. 
Munkacsy ; Austria, MM. Makart and Matejko ; 
Belgium, M. Wauters ; Italy, M. Pasini; Russia, 
M. Semiraski; Spain, M. Pradilla. First-class 
medals have also been given in the English section 
to Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. Alma Tadema; second- 
class to Mr. Ouless and Mr. Calderon; and third- 
class to Messrs. Orchardson, Riviére, Pettie, 
Leslie, and Green. 


It is fortunately rare for us to have to point 
out shortcomings in German scholarship, but the 
last number of the Berlin Hermes (xiii., p. 384, 
and p. 400) has an instance of this which ought 
not to be overlooked, since it proves how much 
time and thought may be wasted when insufficient 
care has been taken beforehand to find out what 
actually has been done on the subject in question. 
The case is this: Prof. Conze published in his 
Reise auf der Insel Lesbos (pl. vi., i.) a Greek 
inscription papeies to be a treaty between 
Mytilene and Phocaea in the matter of a common 
coinage. Taking Conze’s copy as his basis, Blass 
proceeds, in the Hermes above quoted, to fill up 
lacunae by means of conjecture. Afterwards 
(p. 400) these conjectures are approved by 
Dittenberger, excepting one instance at the end of 
the inscription, where he suggests another reading. 
Now this reading of Dittenberger’s is correct be- 
yond all dispute; but then it is the reading which 
was recovered from the stone itself by Mr. Newton 
and was published by him in 1866 in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Literature here (viii. p. 
549). Since then, this particular publication of 
the inscription, which was in fact the first real 
reading of it, has been repeatedly referred to, and 
is duly cited by Lenormant in his book, La 
Monnaie dans l Antiquité, ii., p. 62. Under the 
circumstances it ought to have been well enough 
known to at least Dittenberger. Again, one 
of the important words in the inscription is an 
epithet of gold which Mr. Newton distinctly 
read as ddapeore[pov, referring it to ddapyjs. But 
Blass, with the approval of Dittenberger 


apparently, reads dpéorepov and tries to explain it. 
or the rest there is no difference of any impor- 
tance between the conjectures of Blass and 





Newton. But these differences are enough to 
justify what we have said. 


THe new number of the Bull. d. Commiss, 
Arch. Communale di Roma (Jan.—March) = 
three views in phototype of the statue of a Muse 
found in 1874, in the ruins of the gardens of 
Maecenas in Rome, which is interesting from the 
manner in which her attitude and drapery recall 
the figure of a Greek philosopher. She is wrapped 
in a himation, which leaves the right shoulder 
bare, wears sandals, and stands with the right foot 
thrown back; at her side is a circular box or 
scrinium to hold MSS. ; in her left hand is a globe, 
and in her right a stylus. Her hair is bound 
several times with a ribbon in the fashion assigned 
to Sappho. 


Ir is lamentable to read in the local journals 
of the daily ravages that are being committed in 
the delightful old city of Niirnberg in the shape 
of modern improvements. We spoke some time 
ago of the doom of the ancient fortified wall 
which enclosed the town and lent to it so much of 
its picturesque aspect. This destruction is now 
eee we hear, with frightful rapidity, but 

side this every week some quaint gable end, 
some curious bit of carving, or image of saint dis- 
— from view, and many of the old patrician 
abodes, which it is found no longer possible to 
let as single tenements, are being modernised and 
let out in. separate flats, or as lodging-houses for 
poor tenants. Of course it is always a difficult 
question to decide how far the memories of the 
past ought to be allowed to interfere with the 
needs of the present; but hitherto Niirnberg’s 
present life has not been assertive, and it has re- 
mained to the joy of archaeologists as’ a little 
artistic oasis in the midst of this art-loving, but 
yet art-barren, nineteenth century. Now, alas! 

rogress has set in even in Niirnberg, and soon, it 
is to be feared, the only remains of its former art- 
life will lie in its churches and show monuments, 
such as other cities can likewise boast of, or shut 
within its fast-growing Germanic Museum, an in- 
stitution which, however praiseworthy and in- 
structive in its way, will hardly repay the toil- 
worn traveller who may have sought the repose 
of mediaeval Niirnberg after the glare of modern 
Munich, for the narrow streets, quaint gabled 
houses, ancient bridges, and encircling fortifica- 
tions that were formerly its characteristic features. 


Tue Chronique des Arts gives further particu- 
lars, in the number for June 29, of the formation 
of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. The association 
has been working with so much energy, and the 
Union Centrale has entered so warmly into the 
undertaking, that all difficulties seem to be rapidly 
disappearing. Indeed the Chronique affirms there 
is every reason to suppose, if only the public re- 
spond in the manner expected to the appeal now 
made, that the doors of the new museum may be 
opened even before the end of the present year. 
it but one salle can be got ready, it will be, it is 
considered, sufficient for a beginning, for in France 
more than elsewhere “il n’y a que le premier pas 
qui coiite.” The “ premier pas,” at all.events, is 
now taken. The Government, as already stated, 
have provided a suitable building, and it now 
only remains for France to carry out her magnifi- 
cent project for a National South Kensington 
Museum with the same success as she has achieved 
with her Universal Exhibition, The name of Mr. 
Cunliffe Owen, the Director of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, whose ample experience must be 
of great value in such an undertaking, appears in 
the list of the Committee of Patronage as Hono- 
rary President, as well as that of Sir Richard 
Wallace, who is always foremost in promoting the 
interests of art both at home and abroad, and who 
subscribes, it is stated, 10,0002. The two workin 

residents are the Marquis de Chenneviéres, an 
1. Edouard André, president of- the Union 
Centrale; the vice-presidents, MM. le Duc de 
Chaulnes, Adrien Dubouché,. director of the 
Limoges Museum, Eugéne Guillaume, director of 








Fine Arts, Edouard Reynart, and le Vicomte de 
Ganay; and the general secretary M. Eugéne 
Véron, editor of Z’Art, An earnest Sopeat is 
made in all the French Art pe rs for aid in 
carrying out this work, whic for its aim 
“the honour and prosperity of France.” Every- 
one is invited to contribute even the smallest 
mite as a testimony of his patriotism, and 
public subscription lists are open at the Pavillon 
de Flore, the seat of the new Museum, at the 
Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, at the offices of ZL’ Art 
both in Paris and London, and at the offices of 
most of the other French Art journals, 


A uistory of the Antwerp School of Painting, 
by M. Max Rooses, is being brought out in 
numbers, enriched with numerous illustrations, by 
the firm of Ad. Hofte, of Ghent. Unfortunately 
this work is written in the Flemish tongue, so 
that it is not likely to have a very extended 
utility. Itis to be desired that Belgian’ writers 
who thus comply with the patriotic movement for 
reviving the national language should at least 
afford a translation for foreigners, 


AN interesting little book on Le Denze Macabre 
tn Italia (Livorno) has just appeared as the work 
of ayoung man, Signor Pietro Vigo, who wrote 
it as a university exercise at Pisa. Signor Vigo 
examines all the traces of the Dance of Death 
which occur in Italy either in literature or art. 
He establishes a decided difference between the 
Italian and the Northern treatment of the subject. 
In the North the representations of Death take the 
form of a dance and are satiric; in Italy they 
have a religious or moral end, and assume the 
classic form of a triumph. The aesthetic spirit 
which the Italians inherited saved them from the 

tesque, which was the only means by which 
orthern art could escape from mediaeval asceti- 
cism. In an — Signor Vigo prints an Italian 
oem of the fifteenth century, “El Ballo della 
orte,” which is animated by the Northern motive 
of the Danse Macabre, but which is most probably 
a translation, or at all events deliberate imitation, 
of a Northern original. Signor V igo’s book is a 
very promising production for a beginner in lite- 
rary investigation. 








MUSIC. 


Tue revival of Rossini’s Semiramide for Mdme. 
Adelina Patti has been the only event worthy of 
note at the Opera. Musicians would not greatly 
deplore the final extinction of this and kindred 
works ; but while the marvellous powers of Mdme. 
Patti remain unimpaired, it would be unfortunate 
were she to be denied their exercise in some of 
the characters which demand the highest skill in 
vocalisation. Her performance as the Assyrian 
Queen was from first to last a triumph vocally, 
and it is said that the many elaborations of the 
text which she introduced were written for her 
by the composer himself, the autograph being now 
in her possession. With the exception of Mdlle. 
Scalchi, the other representatives of Rossini’s 
opera were painfully inefficient—a result almost 
inevitable at the present day. The dramatic 
element which enters so conspicuously into all 
modern operas has given us a race of declamatory 
artists, and consequently vocalisation pure and 
simple is not held in such high estimation as it 
once was. Whether this is a change for the 
better or for the worse must be a matter of 
opinion. 


Art the Paris Exhibition the Milanese orchestra, 
already mentioned in these columns, has been 
succeeded by that of Turin, under the direction of 
Signor Pedrotti. This orchestra consists of 114 

erformers ; their execution is said to be less bril- 
iant but more equal than that of their fellow- 
countrymen previously heard. Three English 
concerts were announced to take place this week, 
under the direction of Dr. Sullivan for orchestral 
music, and Mr. Henry Leslie, whose choir accom- 
panies him to Paris, for the vocal works. 
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Tue third cto Mr. Grove’s Dicti 
Music and core ee emillan) embraces the 
on between “ Boieldieu” and pPoacy ay hee ‘ 
While it contains no one article bog in om 
ance to that on “ Beethoven,” whic 
= second part, or to some found in fl e ait, a 
ery large amount of interesting and valuable 
articles will be found in it. Among these ma bes 
named those on “ Bow” and “ Bowing, ” by 
Paul David; on “Brahms,” “ Bruch” art 
“ Cherubini,” by Herr Maczewski ; “ Cadence ” 
_ “ Qadenza,” by Mr. Hubert Parry ; ; Canon,” 
Sir Frederick Ouseley; “ Carillon,’ by Mr. H. 
tt Statham; “Chant,” ; the Rey. Thomas Hel- 
more; Chopin ” and « lementi,” by Mr. Dann- 
reuther ; “Clarinet,” by Dr. Stone; and “Olavi- 
chord,” by Mr. A. J. ipkins. It may fairly be 
said that the part as a whole is quite worthy of 
those that have preceded it. 
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all ox goots in great veghty. 
F. MOEDE “a 249, Tottenham Court ; and 19,20 and 
:21 Cross Street, < Evtablished 196 


DINNEFORD'S “MAGNESIA. 


‘The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of this 
pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and ieligutien;” 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA' 














K AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
FOR LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


Net ewer =~ 4 Interest .. £396,818 
Accumulated F oe ee £3,083,281 
Alsoa Subscribed Capital of more than ?: «- £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, _ Actuary and Secretary. _ 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
facsimile of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also 
in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 











“ABSOLUTELY PUR®.’’ See Analyses, 
sent oe on application. 


ELLIS’S | ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN | AERATED 
WATERS. WATERS. 


‘“‘ Healthy and delicious,” See Analyses. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
Alkali, For Gout: Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass 
Water, Corks branded—* R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and 

every Label bears their Trade Mark. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, and WHOLESALE OF 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents : W. Best & Sons, Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY guarantee every Watch sent out from their 
Factory, and HENRY W. BEDFORD furnishes this guarantee 
to every purchaser. Therefore the public can rely upon secur- 
ing an accurate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES.— 
HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of these 
celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or Gold; Open 
Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 31, 3s. to 301.—67 Regent 
Street. Price Lists free. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES.— 


Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong and service- 
able, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Cr stal Case, 31. 3s.—-Sent 














post free, with guarantee, by HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 L 


Regent Street. 





HORNE'’S POMPEIAN DEOORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER- 
i om * i HANGING 


41 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 
AND 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1876, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £722,45718 9 
ae « «ewe 8 393,848 3 6 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


INCOME FROM a after de- 
ducting re-assurances . e « £242,555 2 1 
BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits: 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, 
upon all Policies entitled to participate, 


FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. . + £289,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND. a. ¢. tee 400,000 00 
RESERVE FUND 600,000 0 0 

99,601 19 6 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND ‘Loss 


LIFEFUNDS . . . > 2,103,803 1 10 


£3,492,950 1 4 
anes al FUNDS. 


ee ‘ . £785,645 
i. 2. «06-05. & ole ee 
a a ea 
1876. . . . . . . . 3,492,950 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 

“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate te market value thereo: hereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets.’ 

JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub- Manager 
JOH B JOHNSTON, Secretary | in London. 





